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Abstract 



The Vorld Bank has supported a broad spectrum of educational reform 
programs. The outcomes of many of these programs have been mixed. A review 
of Bank experience found that tha most successful programs have a different 
profile than the less successful programs. The former aimed at comprehensive 
change, encompassing a vlc'e range of objectives that Include administrative 
and management training and the provision of educational mateiTlals as well as 
the usual curriculum and teacher training components. Most Importantly, they 
adopted an Implementation strategy that was congruent with political and 
economic factors and with the program's objectives. 

Three Interventions were found especially critical for successfully 
putting programs Into practice In classrooms and schools. First, successful 
programs paid significant attention to strengthening Institutions and 
organizational structure, Including developing a capacity for Innovation 
management. Second, successful programs Included significant In-servlce 
teacher training components. Third, successful programs Included strategies 
to gamer the commitment of implementors, external agencies, and government 
authorities. 

The analysis suggests five basic considerations that should be taken 
Into account In the design of educational change programs and related 
Investments : 

• Implementation Is the phase of the change process that most 
critically affects project success and sihould be given top 
priority; 

• effective administrative Infrastructures are a precondition fov 
the Implementation of any significant change program; 

• project designs need to make provisions for Incremental and 
flexible Implementation strategies; 

• arrangements for systematic learning from experience are essential 
to the program design; and 

• attention needs to be paid to the eventual Institutionalization of 
the change program at an early state of Implementation. 
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PREFACE 



Issuas of educational o^ity are moving increasingly into the 
forefront of the educational ageOTTof policy makers in developing 
countries. Yet, attempts to improve the quality of education have not 
yielded the expected results , often because programs have been poorly 
implemented. 

Recognizing the critical importance of effective implementation 
of quality improvement programs, the Education and Training Department of 
the World Bank launched in 1985 a project to review and analyze the Bank's 
experience in this field. The findings were expected to enhance 
understanding of the process of educational change and the issues involved 
in successful program implementation. A first paper, Twplemanting 
EAmMt^innml C h^rtamr The tfnrlrf Bsnk Exoariance (Report No. EDT 44), reviewed 
the nature and scope of the Bank's assistance for educational qiiality 
improvement during the period 1963-1984, including an analysis of aggregate 
portfolio indicators and a summary of project outcomes. 

The second step is a book by Dennis A. Rondinelli, John 
Middleton, and Adriaan M. Verspoor, MAnAyam^nt Strategies for Education 
Reform! Culdallneg for Project Analvs ifl and Planning in Developing 
Countries . 1988 (Duke University Press, forthcoming), that describes a 
method for analyzing and designing management strategies for projects and 
programs to promote innovation and change in education organizations. 

This volume is the third building block in this process of 
analysis and review. Based on a detailed analysis of 21 educational change 
programs supported by 42 Bank-assisted projects, it examines the process of 
change in these cases and analyzes the "pathways to change** that the most 
successful projects followed. It draws heavily from the literature on the 
implementation of educational change and innovation in the developed world, 
while highlighting the specific problems that developing countries face in 
implementing educational quality Improvement programs in a resource - 
constrained environment. 

This volume contains important lessons for educational planners 
and decisionmakers in the developing world as well as for the education 
sector staff in international aid agencies. Follow-up field studies are 
being planned to further enhance and refine our understanding of the 
process of educational change '.n the developing world. 



Wadi D. Haddad, 
Chief, 

Education and Employment Division, 
Population and Htiman Resources Department 
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""For mors than m hundred ytars much complaint has bssn mads of ths 
unmsthodlcal way In which schools ars conductsd, but It Is only within ths 
last thirty that any ssrlous attsmpt has bssn mads to find a rsmsdy for 
this stats of things* And with what rssult? Schools rsmaln sxactly as 
thsy wsrs.** 

Ths Grsat Didactic of John Amos Comsnlus * 1632 
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I. UCK6R0QND 

Introduction 

Considerable Investments In e'iucatlon during the last three 
decades by both governments and Intevnatlonal donor agencies have led to an 
impressive Increase in the nui^er of children enrolled in schools 
throughout the developing vorld. Many developing countries now offer a 
place in primary school to all children who veach school age. Hc-,::"--^r, in 
many instances t this rapid enrollment growth has stretched available 
managerlalt professional » and financial resources beyond the limits of 
minimal effectiveness. In addltlont the unfavorable economic envlronmerc 
of the 1980s and the resulting scarcity of resourcss Jeopardises further 
the ability of developing countries to provide quality education. Many 
schools now face critical shortages of 1 ^tructlonal materials and a 
crumbling administrative infrastructure. Accumulating research evidence 
shows that the quality of teaching and learning continues to be very loWt 
particularly in rural areas and throughout Sub-Saharan Africa (Heynemanf 
1979 and 1983} The World Bank* 1980). Repetition and drop -out rates are 
often high and functional literacy remains an elusive goal for many primary 
school graduates. 

Access to schooling has thus resulted in a meaningful education 
for only a relatively small minority of the children in the developing 
world. In mcny countries* both parents and political leaders are voicing 
concerns about the quality of education the internal and external 
efficiency of the sector with increasing intensity. Furthermoret the 



Inability of th« •dueatlon systmas In th«s« eountrl«o to •dueat« studonts 
to an aeeaptabla laval of laarnlng aehiavamant ralaaa quaatlona about 
aducatlon*a contribution to national aeonomle davalopmant and Its claim on 
national raaourcaa. 

Thara la a growing dangar that tha prograsa In aducatlonal 
davalopmant raallsad during tha past thraa dacadaa will ba arodad by thla 
dacllna In tha quality of aducatlon. Consaquantlyv providing puplla with 
tha opportunity to achlava In school may ovartaka tha provlalon of 
opportunltlaa to antar achool as tha priority Itam on tha aducatlonal 
davalopttant aganda. Navarthalas* ^ tha contlnuad rapid growth of tha 
population will In many countrlaa contlnua to ganaraca an Incraaalng damand 
for ayatam axpanalon. Tha challan^a for moat countrlaa today la* 
tharafora« how to almultanaously fncraaaa accass and Improva tha quality of 
aducatlon undar condltlona of savara financial auatarlty. 

Tha daalra for aducatlonal quality improvamant and raform la not 
naw. Almoat avary d^ivaloplng country has at soma tlma In tha paat 25 yaara 
aisbarkad on an aducatlonal raform or changa programt fraquantly In 
partnarahlp with tha World Bank. Tatt thara la a aansa of urgancy today 
that waa abaant In tha paat. Glvan tha praaant aeonomle anvlronmantf tha 
naad for policy raforma daalgnad to do battar with Incraaalngly acarca 
raaourcaa haa bacoma Inaacapabla In many davaloplng countrlaat particularly 
tha laaat davalopad onaa. 



ERIC 



Llttl« systematic Information la avallabla on tha racord of 
achlavamant of carllar raform programa. Complatlon raports of World Bank 
projacta hava fraquantly baan laauad too aarly to provlda an accurata 
aaaaaamant of outcomaat and Impact avaluatlona hava baan faw. Tha 
Impraaalon, howavar, la that tha racord la mlxad at baat. Racant ravlaws 
of tha axparlanca of aavaral Bank-aupportad projacta tand to confirm this. 
In a ravlaw of axparlanca with landing for primary aducatlon, Romaln (1985) 
conclttdadt 



Llttla la known of how affactlvaly tha naw curricula ara balng 
appllad. • • Implamantlng larga-acala national raforma of primary 
aducatlon, aapaclally In ragard to practical aubjacts, has provan 
to ba qulta rlaky.... Tha aaarch ahould tharafora ba Intanalflad 
for raforma which ara rapllcabla. (p. Ill) 



Similarly, Saarla (1985) ravlawad World Bank axparlanca with taxtbook 
projacta. Sha found t 



••.avldanca for ahort-falla In avary aapact of taxtbook provision 
(In eooplatad projacta]. (p. 1), and, ...both substantial 
Improvamanta and continuing ahortfalls In projact daalgn. (p. 25) 

And Haddad*a (1986) aurvay of axparlanca with taachar training led him to 
conduda, with raapact to quality Improvement objactlvass 



Most of tha taachar training components with qualitative 
objeetlvea were not aaaeaaed. The few that were fell more on the 
unaat la factory aide either becauae human and phyalcal resources 
were not adequate or becauae the attitude of trainees was 
negative, (p. v) 



There are two main reaaona for the disappointing record of 
quality Improvraent programa. Flrat, our knowledge of the ef fectlveneas In 
LDCa of specific educational methoda and technologlaa ramalna limited. 
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S«eon49 nany projects hav« £all«d at tha Implamantatlon staga bafora tha 
affaetlvanaaa of tha program could ba taatad. Improving implamantatlon la 
tharafora an aaaantlal flrat atap tovarda adueatlonal quality Improvamant. 
Quality Iflqprovamant la uaually tha raault of a eomplax, multl-facatad 
procaaa rafarrad to aa adueatlonal ehanga. In thla p^p^r^ adueatlonal 
ehanga la daflnad aa tha plannad improvamant In tha a dueatlonal ayatam 
aimad at taaehlng praetlea. laarnlng raaoureaa, or a truetura and 
organltatlon with a vlav to anhanelng atudant aehlavamant « 

Tha laek of knovladga of tha proeaaa of adueatlonal ehanga haa 
baan raeognlsad In davalopad eountrlaa alnea tha aarly 1960a (Mllaa, 1964). 
Slnca thany raaaareh on tha axparlanea of aehool ayatama In Europa and 
North*Amarlea haa anhan^^d our undaratandlng of tha way ehanga proeaaaaa in 
adueatlon vork and ean ba implamantad mora affaetlvaly. Tha OECD Cantar 
for Edueatlonal Raaaareh and Innovation undartook in tha aarly 1970a a 
atudy of tha proeaaa of ehanga In adueatlon baaad on aavantaan eaaa atudlaa 
from OECD eountrlaa (OECD/CERI, 1973). Tha U.S. govarnmant haa fundad 
major atudlaa on tha proeaaa of ehanga whleh analysa tha implamantatlon of 
fadarally aponaorad ehanga programa (Barman and MeLaughlln, 1978) andf mora 
raeantlyy tha axparlanea with tha proeaaa of innovation at tha aehool and 
dlatrlet laval (Crandall, at al., 1983). In addition, many eaaa atudlaa 
hava furthar analysad tha eharaetariatiea of adueatlonal ehanga proeaaaaa 
at tha national, ragional and aehool laval. Un for tuna taly, vary llttla 
ayatamatle raaaareh in thla fiald haa baan dona in davaloping eountrlaa. 
Tha flndlnga of tha davalopad country litaratura hava, tharafora, not baan 
adaptad to tha apaelfie eonditiona of davaloping eountrlaa and hava not 
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bMn Incorporated In th« tool kit of •ducat Ion planners and project 
doalgnors In davaloplng countrlas and aid aganclas (Havalock and Hubarmant 
1978). 

This gap In understanding tha educational change process In 
developing countries Is a major constraint on the ability of these 
countries to design and Implement effective quality Improvement programs t 
uhlch may Jeopardise Internal and external support for these programs. The 
World Bank has been supporting quality improvement and educational change 
In developing countries for more than twenty years. Its project experience 
Is rich and varied t containing many lessons to lead the way towards 
Ifl^roved practice of change In education. This study draws on that 
sjqperlence to Identify those program design and implementation strategy 
characteristics that are associated with implementation success. 

Overview 

The following chapter describes the analytical procedures and 
methods. Chapter III reviews the scope and nature of Bank support for 
educational change. At an estimated cost of $6.4 bllllont change programs 
represented about 60Z of the cost of Bank- supported education projects 
approved between 1963 and 1984. Overall the approach to change emphasized 
program adoption rather than implementatlont curriculum change rather than 
Institutional strengthening* and dissemination rather than application. Of 
the 296 change programs t a sample of 21 cases, that were reported to have 
modarately or highly successful achievements was salected for further 
analysis which Is the subject of this book. 
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Chapter IV highlights th« complexity and Ungth of the 
educational change process and distinguishes three phases: Initiation, 
Implementation, and Institutionalization, The initiation phase, described 
in Chapter V, Includes the adoption of the change, the preparation and 
planning of strategies, and often experimentation. The cases showed that 
programs start at different poin-s and can achieve high outcomes provided 
their objectives and design are congruent with the country's capacity to 
ImplMient change* 

Chapter VI sets forth the analytic framework for examining the 
implementation phase. Two contingency variables are identified — the 
degree of innovation and environmental uncertainty ~ and combined into 
four implementation strategies or "pathways to change": 



o progressive innovation (low uncertainty/ low innovation) - a 
strategy aimed at implementing a number of successive 
changes, each rather modest in Itself whose cumulative 
effect over time results in considerable change; 

o Incremental expansion (low uncertainty /high Innovation) - a 
strategy geared toward the Implementation of ambitious 
innovations in a gradually increasing number of schools; 

o discrete change (high uncertainty/ low innovation) - the 
traditional project approach in which a modest program is 
Implemented in a limited number of schools and does not 
Include broader policy or coverage objectives; and 

o permanent Pilot (high uncertainty/high Innovation) - the 
result of an ambitious, comprehensive change program that 
showed promise in its pilot phase but has not managed to 
mobilise the support and resources necessary for broader 
application. 




Chapter VII •xamlMS th« liitpl«m«ntatlon 8trat«gl«8 of the sampla 
easM. Four findings stand out* First t ambitious change programs aimed at 
eooprehenslve and large-scale change adopted Incremental strategies * 
Second, anibltlous programs were all implemented under conditions of 
reasonable environmental stability * Third 9 program transformation nearly 
always occurred* Fourth 9 implementation strategies changed over time as 
environmental conditions changed or as the Innovation was redesigned* 

The three chapters following the discussion of implementation 
strategies focus on specific intervention points critical for success* 
Chapter VIII centers on the place of administrative development in the 
educational change process* High outcome programs were found to have four 
features in common t (1) strengthening of the administrative capacity at the 
j chool and district level : (11) development of effective policy« planning 
and supporting institutions at the central level; (ill) special attention 
to innovation management : and 9 (iv) establishment of effective mechanisms 
for feedback * 

Teacher training was the second critical intervention point 
(Chapter IX)* High outcome programs allocated at least three or four times 
as much of their total resources to in-service training programs as the 
typical Bank project* Successful training programs were permanent and 
easily accessible to teachers9 provided effective supervision and support 
at the school level9 were adjusted to the teachers^ level of knowledge and 
experience9 and attempted to motivate teachers by providing opportunities 
for professional development* 
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Th« third Intervention point was the attention paid to building 
and maintaining eooniltment (Chapter X). Successful programs built a broad 
base o£ support at the grassroots, or local, level. They often required 
consistent external support, particularly during early Implementation 
*^*S**t to help compensate for low Internal commitment. And, demonstrated 
success was the surest way to build and maintain high-level government 
coomltment. 

Chapter XI M^mMMmn the extent to which the sample programs 
actually affected classroom practice using three criteria! Input delivery, 
coverage, and application. The most noteworthy finding Is the high levels 
of use achieved by ainbltlous programs In the poorest countries. 

The ultimate goal of the change program Is the sustained 
application and Integration of the Innovation Into regular classroom and 
administrative practices. When that Is achieved, the change program 
disappears as an Innovation and becomes Institutionalized. Chapter XII 
discusses the characteristics and process of Institutionalization, 
highlighting the Importance of early and constant attention to 
Institutionalization In the Initiation and Implementation phases. 
Ifl^lementatlon success was the prerequisite of Institutionalization. 

To tLM%99 the overall outcomes of the sample programs In terms of 
student achievement. Chapter XIII ranks the cases on the basis of levels of 
use. Institutionalization, and ambltlousness, using available 
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clreuBStantlal and inprasslonlstle data. Sueeaasful programs vara found to 
hav« high lavala of uaa and had put In plaea pollelaa and Institutions to 
sustain prograss. Furtharmorav low outeomas ganarally rasultad from poor 
Iqplamantatlon of a good ldaa« Rowavart tha avldanea Is akatchy and 
undaracoraa tha naad to aystamatleally monitor student aehlavament. 

Many of tha ehanga programs supported by tha Bank hava baan 
Isrga-acala programs linked with national objectives of social and economic 
developoMnt and comprlalng bundlea of Innovatlona* Chapter XIV outllnea 
the challengea preaented by large-*scale change t stemnlng from the 
conflicting demanda of central level prlorltlea and local prlorltlaa. The 
beat approach to reaolvlng theae dllanmaa la a "think big and at art small" 
atratagy* vfalch comblnea a vllllngneaa to learn from experience t an 
inalatence on achool accountability « and an acceptance of flexible 
procedurea and dlverae atandarda* 

Chapter XV dlacuaaea the Implications for the Bank. There la no 
need for a radical change In procedurea; the successful cases Illustrate 
that high outcomea can be achieved with the tools at hand* What la needed 
Is a change In the way of thinking about change, a shift from adoption to 
Inqplementatlony from blueprlnta to Incremental learning processes, and more 
broadly, from Inputa to outputa. The emphasis needs to be on Institutional 
analyala, effective mechanisms for monitoring and evaluation, and 
implementation aupport and aupervlalon. 



II. MBTHODOLOGT 



First Round Analysis 

To Idsntlfy ths charactsrlstlcs corrslatsd with effect Ivs 
Implementation f two rounds of analysis were undertaken. The first round 
entailed a review of the scopsv objectives, key design characteristics, and 
outcomes of the Bank's support for educational change components. It 
examined all 282 education projects approved for Bank fiuanclal support 
between 1963 and 1984* and Identified In these projects 296 change 
components using the definition of educational change cited above. Bank 
projects are nearly always multlfaceted, comprising In one financing 
package several components or elements with different educational 
objectives or addressing different parts of the educational system. For 
example, the Third Education Project In Paraguay Included a component 
supporting primary education Improvement In addition to components 
assisting the expansion of lower secondary education and the 
diversification of upper secondary education. Project components 
representing less than 10 percent of the total project cost were excluded 
from the review. 

In line with the definition of educational change, the review 
focused specifically ons 

(1) Improvements In teaching and learning conditions; 
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(11) ChangM In currlcular content, teaching method, or 
availability of teaching/ learning resources such as 
textbooks, equipment, or teacher skills; 

(111) Structural and organizational changes at the school, 
district, and national levels to the extent that they 
directly affect classroom processes, as well as the 
development of supporting Institutions, such as 
testing services and pedagogical Institutes; and, 

(Iv) Systemwlde changes, not merely Improvements In the 
operation of a single (or a few) Instltutlon(s) • 

The change components were examined on three dimensions. First, 
they were classified by program objectives i curriculum change (content 
and methods) 9 improvement In teacher classroom behavior (e.g., less lectur* 
Ing, more active learning methods), organizational Improvement (Including 
managerial and administrative strengthening, examination reform, and 
Institutional development), and technological change (e.g., materials and 
books provlslont use of radio or television). 

Second t the change components were classified according to size - 
- I.e., the amount of deviation from existing practice — of the attempted 
quality improvement! comprehensive change (encompassing a cluster of 
different program objectives); subject-related change (focusing on 
curriculum objectives); and, enrichment (providing more or better resources 
while retaining essentially the same curriculum objectives). 

Third, three broad implementation approaches were distinguished: 
experimentation (trying out an innovative program on a small scale to test 
its effects in a classroom situation); partial application (limiting 
implementation to a geographic region or to schools with certain 
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characteristics)! andt full application (Introducing tha changa throughout 
tha •ystcn). 

Tha aatattmant of outcoiMS was basad on ratings contained In 
projact complatlon reports (PCRs)* project performance audit reports 
(PPARs)* and supervision reports using the following scale from l-*4t 

1 ■ marginal success or failure 

2 ■ mixed results 

3 « goodf most objectives achieved 

4 • outstanding results 

PCRa aret In most cases t prepared by Bank staff on the basis of a 
review of the project flies and a field visit which Includes Interviews 
with local staff familiar with the project. PPARs are prepared by the 
Operations Evaluation Department (OED)« an Independent evaluation 
departOMnt In the Bank* on the basis of a detailed review of the project 
flies and« for selected projects t a brief field visit. Supervision reports 
are prepared by Bank operational staff to report on the status of 
li^lementatlon following a mission to the field. These reports often 
cosblne the assessment of educational achievements with a judgment on the 
degree of realisation of the Infrastructure objectives Into a summary 
assessment of the project's outcomes. Judgments on outcomes are usually 
baaed on observations during short random field visits and Interviews with 
local staff familiar with the project. Formal evaluation studies are 
normally not available at the time of the completion mission. Thus* at 
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this first stagftf thm rMklngs of th« change programs r«maln vsry 
prsllaliury. Ths findings of this Initial raviaw of lank assistanea for 
adueational ehanga hava baan raportad in an ovarviaw papar (Varspoory 1986) 
and ara sunmarisad in Chaptar III. 

Sacond Round Analysis 

Tha first staga was followad by a datailad analysis of 21 casas. 
For thia sacond phasSf tha unit of analysis studiad was tha ehanga progranif 
i.a.f a coharant sat of actions diractad towards a broad goal of 
adueational ehanga. A ehanga program of tan ineludas savaral ''bundlas of 
Innovations'* (van dan Barg and Vandanbarghat 1984) linkad togathar by 
program objaetivas. For axampla* a primary school Improvamant program will 
of tan Inelttda a ''bundla*' of taxtbook* taachar training, and infrastruetura 
coo^nants. Many ehanga programs con^risad componants supportad 
axeluaivaly by tha govarnmant or davalopmant agancias ofhar than tha Bank* 
thua axtanding in many instancas bayond tha conf inas of Bank«assistad 
oparations. Othara wara supportad by savaral invastmants approvad in 
saquanca ovar a numbar of yaars. Tha findings of this sacond round 
analysis* which draws upon tha Implamantation axparianca of aducation 
ehanga programs in 21 countrias and supportad by 42 Bank projacts* 
const ituta tha main body of this papar. 

To obtain tha casas for this in*dapth raviawt a sampla of 24 
ehanga programs waa drawn from tha databasa of 296 ehanga componants. 
Thasa casaa wara salactad to constituta a sampla of at laast modarataly 
succassful aducation ehanga projacts (i.a., initial outcoma ranking batwaan 
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2 and 4), and reprasantatlva In tarma of raglonal dlstrlbutlont outcomast 
and slsa of changa. Flva casas from tha Initial saapla had to ba droppad 
dua to Inaufflclant data* Two casast Sanegal and Tunisia, wvra addad to 
provlda parallals to tha Mall and Morocco casas which had baan Includad In 
tha original sanpla. Tha numbar of changa programs Includad In tha ravlaw 
thua totalad 21. For aach of tha programsv a datall'^d casa dascrlptlon was 
praparad basad on tha Information avallabla In Bank fllas and complamantad 
by Intarvlaws with Bank staff familiar with tha projects. Casa studlas 
vara publlshad In an Informal paper Issued by the World Bank Education and 
Training Department (Verspoory 1986). Table 2.1 presents a list of the 
sample cases ranked by outcome level; each case study Is summarised In the 
appendix. 

to analyse these cases « they were first grouped and compared by 
type of program (a.g.f prlmaryt secondaryt hlghart or non-formal). After 
these group-specific comparisons were mada^ the next step was to Identify 
conmon elements across groups. The analysis sought specifically to 
Identify successful strategies fow uha implementation of major changa 
projects t examine factors that were systematically associated with 
successful implementatlont and draw lessons for the design of effective 
implementation strategies for future investments in educational change. 



It is important to note that project components which were judged 
unauccessful by authors of the completion or supervision reports were 
eliminated from the pool from which the sample was drawn. This obviously 
Introduced a bias in the sample towards higher outcome cases. The 
principal reaaon for this approach was the belief that an understanding of 
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thm dynamics of •f£«ctlv« change stratagles can best flow fron tha study of 
affactlvaly ImplMsntad changa prcgra;ns* Lassons from low outcoma casas 
might halp to avoid soma pit f alia t but thay ganarally do not provlda 
guidance on how to do things right. In addition* selection from modarata 
as wall aa from high outcome cases provided ample variation In outcomes* 
In fact 9 several of the cases rated Initially as 2 or 3 had mainly 
Infrastructure accomplishments and negligible educational outcomes* 

The major limitation of thl'^ atudy la Its reliance on secondary 
source data. No field visits were undertaken In connection with this study 
to verify the caae studies with the actors or to observe the application of 
the Innovation In classrooms* The nature of the review la therefore purely 
exploratory* To enhance the understanding of the process of change In the 
developing world and validate the findings of this revlewt follow-*up field 
research la urgently needed. 



Table 2. It Characteristics of Change Programs In the Sample 



COimiY 
Ethiopia 

LMOthO 

l^ltla 

Chtni 

imilind 



YCM KOUN mam tmim no. (hojects naocNTATiON institution- outcome 

ALIZATION 



1172 OQwrMnilvt rafora 
•lamntiry aducation 

1978 OoaprMnaivt rafora 
aiaaantary aducation 



ouUtandino outatandino outatindino 
outatandlng outatmdlno outatandino 



1980 TaKttnok piDMahlnB 1 outatandlng outatandlng vary good 
anddlatriMlon 



1970 Add amual aorfc to 
aiaaantary ourriouius 



1 



1980 univaraity aclanoa and 2 ouUtinding vary good 
anoinarlng aducation 



1987 Otvaralf lad aacondary 
aducation 



vary good outatandlng vary good 

very good 

outatandirx) vary good vary good 



STATUS 

ongoing 

aiOMndlno 

astabilsned 
practfoa 

ongoing 
ongoing 
tt^Mndlng 
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T«bU 2.1t Cbaract«rlttlcs of Changt Programs in tht Samplt (cont'd) 



MMirib Urn. 

illWl 



Nlltl 



Mittan 
Guitwu 

NioiriOM 

Litru 

miayila 

mil 

Iviln 



YMKOUN 
1971 

iin 

1985 
1973 
1972 
1979 
1979 
19n 
1997 
1975 
1973 
1970 
1973 
1973 
1997 



mam content no. pnojccts impiqcntation instiiutiqn- 

ILIZATIQN 



OUTOOC STATUS 



Nonfoml nril 
tralnino 



^OQOd vry good 



Tiolwiician tralnino ror 1 outatandino vary good 
Industrial ssctor 

Olstanos sduBstian for 2 varyoood outstmdino 
lOMr ssoondary studvits 

Seimo and tsoNoioof 1 vary oood vary oDod 
tsaohino In oradi 9^10 



OoBprshnivs rsfora 
sismtary sducation 

Addianuai wart to 
siswtary ourriouiM 



vary oood vdrats 
good 9)od 



Nsforo of siswtary and 2 ndrats 
ry tssflhr tralnino 



Olvsrslfloatloiof 
ssoondvy sduoatlon 



OOBprMnsivs rsfori of 2 ndrats 
siswtary sducation 



Nsoromitationol aduca- 
tion sdsinlitration 



Niraiiiationof si 
tsry sducation 



instriBtionsI simrt 
radio and tolvrislon 

Scianos and tsohioiogy 
tsaohino m orada 9/10 

Nonforoai rMrai 
tralnino 



lOi 



lOi 



lOi 



lOi 



lOi 



vdrats 



OOBprslianalvs rsfsn of 2 sodrats vdvats 
siswtary sducation 



Bodrats vdvats 



lOi 



vdrats 



lOi 



lOi 



lOR 



los 



vsry good 

vsry good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

■odrats 

■odrats 

■odrats 

■odrats 



swndino 



oparatino 
sffactivsly 

onQOlno 



aopllsd In 
projsct acTiooia 

Oalnino support 



pilot ino bsfors 
ganrai nation 

imrtain 



firthar «psri- 
wts onoolng 

imrtain, aay 
bsdiindlino 

diindlino 



■odrats mrtaln 

lOi diacontlnusd 

lOi aopllsd in fas 

aonoois 

lOi progras not in 

uas 

isi diindlino 
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III. BANK SUPPORT FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 



Ovnrlw Findings 



Support for •dueatlonal change has baan a promlnant faatura of 
Bank landing for aducatlon. Batvaan 1962 and 1984 « tha Bank provldad 
financial support for 282 adueatlon proJactSf 225 of which Includad a total 
of 296 changa componants. At a cost of mora than $6.4 billion t this 
rapraaanta 59Z of tha total cost of Bank adueatlon projacts approvad during 
that parlod (Tabla 3.1). Through thasa projacts* tha Bank has supportad a 
broad apactrum of aducatlonal changa programs * addrasslng problama of 



Table 3.1: Nuiber and Cost of Educational Change Cosponente In 
8ank-As8ieted Projecte. 1963-1884 





TOtll 


No. 




Total 


Total 




TOtll No. 


Region 


No. Of 


NIth 


X 


Project 


Change 




of Chinge 


Projects 


Chinge 




Cost 


Coip. Cost 


X 


Coiponente 






Coiponsnt 




1 billion 


1 billion 






■Mt Afrlci 


42 


33 


79X 


.7 


.3 


49X 


47 


lux Afrlci 


58 


50 


86X 


1.1 


.4 


36S 


71 


EMENA 


58 


40 


69X 


2.3 


.8 


3SS 


51 


LAC 


54 


47 


87X 


1.4 


1.1 


78X 


59 


Ellt As II 


52 


42 


81X 


4.9 


3.5 


71S 


54 


South ASll 


18 


13 


72X 


.4 


.2 


61S 


14 


TOtll 


282 


225 


80X 


lO.d 


6.4 


59X 


296 



ENENA: Europe. Middle Eist and North Africa Region 
LAC: Latin Aierlci and Caribbean Region 



ERIC 
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quality at all lavals of th« systtm. On balanea, tha alma of tha changa 
prograaa hava followad tha avolutlon of tha Bank* a ovarall landing 
atratagy. For axanplay tha Ineraaslng amphasls on basic adueatlon that has 
baan artleulatad In Bank policy atatamants slnca tha aarly 1970s Is 
raflji^tfi . In landing pattarns for aducatlonal changa* Batwaan 1974 and 
19849 naarly 40Z of tha changa componants In Bank-aaslatad adueatlon 
projscts almad at primary adueatlon and about 15Z at adult lltaracy. This 
comparas with 15Z and 7Z raspactlvaly for tha praeadlng dacada. 

Tha ganaral ovarvlaw of Bank support for aducatlonal changa 
(Varapoort 1986) found most changa cooqponants only partially succassful and 
tha avaraga outcomas of thasa projacts modaratat 2.5t on a scala of 1 (no 
or llfflltad achlavamants) to 4 (outstanding achlavamants). Initially t about 
lOZ of tha changa programs vara ratad 1. Furthar analysis, focusing 
aspaclally on aducatlonal objsctlvasf suggasts that this parcantaga la In 
fact cloaar to 20Z. 

Tha ovarvlaw ralsad four major lasuas concarnlng tha Bank's 
approach to aducatlonal changa that naad furthar axploratlon. Tha first 
lasua ralatas to tha pradomlnanca of curriculum changa as an Instrumant for 
quality Improvamant. Naarly 90Z of tha aducatlonal changa componants In 
Bank projacts Includad support for curriculum changat a consldarably hlghar 
proportion than for taachar training (66Z)t organisational changa (40Z) or 
tachnologlcal changa (32Z). Tat* quastlons about tha affactlvanass of 
curriculum changa ara widaapraad. In light of rasaarch avldanca 
damonatratlng tha importanca of a wlda ranga of varlablas on aducatlonal 
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%chlttv«Mnt ( Fuller f 1985) and on affect lv« schools (Purksy and Smlth« 
1983| Fttllsiit 1985; Cohn and Rosmlllsr« 1987) • ths rsvlsw proposss that a 
Prima facia caaa can ba mada for a mora balancad approach to quality 
iBq>rovaBant In davaloplng countrlaat aanadally In tha aarly phasas of 
-thair adttcatlonai davalopmant (Varapoort 1985). 

Tha aacond laaua concarna tha ralatlva naglact of admlnlstratlva 
davalopmant and organisational changa In tha daalgn of aducatlonal changa 
atra^aglaa. Tha data auggaat that aaalatanca for atrangthanlng school 
aupport and auparvlalon ayatamsy Improving tha quality of achool 
nanesaoentf aatabllahlng a parmanant capacity to carry out critical 
profaaalonal functions auch as curriculum and matarlala davalopmant, and 
maaaurlng atudant achlavamant and taatlng hava not faaturad as promlnantly 
in tha landing for aducatlonal changa as tha lltaratura auggaata thay 
ahottld (Kylat 1985). 

Tha third laaua Idantlflad partalna to tha Inattantlon to 
IttPlamantatlon at tha daaaroom laval . Only 12X of tha changa componants 
provldad for profaaalonal aupport and aaalatanca at tha achool laval. Tha 
apparant undarlylng aaaumptlon that Innovatlcna can ba tranafarrad 
affactlvaly from tha cantar to tha parlphary provldad tha taachara ara 
proparly Inatructadt raflacta what Emaat Houaa (1981) calla tha 
"'tachnocratlc parapactlva** on aducatlonal changa. Studlaa In davalopad 
countrlaa (Barman and McLaughlin* 1978; Crandall at al.* 1984) point out« 
hovavart that an Implamantatlon approach focualng on capacity building at 
tha achool laval and conalatant application In tha daaaroom may ba mora 
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•ff«etlv« and b«tt«r promote th« Instltutlonallsatlon mnd •ustalnmblllty of 
thm Chang* than a taehnoeratle top-down approach. 

Fourth* tha ovarvlaw callad attantlon to tha dlaaooolntlng 
-parfotpanca of many African prolacta . In tha 25 yaara ilnca Indapandanca* 
Africa haa baan tha acana of many ambit loua attampta at aducatlonal changa. 
Hany of thaaa ra forma amphaalsad curriculum changa and naglactad 
Inatltutlonal davalopmant and organisational atrangthanlng. Tha ravlaw 
auggaata that thaaa ralatlva prior It laa contrlbutad to Africa* a 
dlaappolntlng parformanca In bringing about auccaaaful aducatlonal changa. 

Proflla of Succaaaful Programs 

Tha aacond-round analyala focuaad on tha mora auccaaaful changa 
componanta. Tha blaa towarda hlghar outcoma programs built In tha aampllng 
procadura raaultad In tha aalactlon of a aat of programs that had a 20Z 
hlghar outcoma rating than tha avaraga rating of tha 296 changa componanta 
Includad In tha original data aat. For programs In tha aampla with high 
and modarata outcomaa (2/3 of tha aampla) « tha outcoma rating waa 40X 
hlghar. A coqparlaon of programa In tha full data baaa* tha aampla f and 
tha aampla aubaat of high and modarata outcomaa ravaala that tha f aaturaa 
of hlghar outcoma caaaa dlffar algnlflcantly from thoaa of tha typical 
changa componant In tha data baaa. 




Tib It 3.2: Tarott Ltvtl of Educational Chaigt Prograit 1/ 
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All 
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Prograas 


Prograas 


Data baM 


100 


34X 1 


174 


58X 1 


41 


13X 


96 


32X 


298 


Saipia 


13 


621 ! 


11 


sax 1 


2 


10X 


13 


62X 


21 


High/llodarata 


8 


64X 1 

I 


7 


SOX 1 


2 


10X 


S 


3SX 


14 



1/ A prograa lay afftct lort than ona ltvtl. 

V Thit ltvtl inciudtt llttracy, agricultural, and ttchnical training. 



Bdwtional Itvl t Tabl« 3.2 shorn th« distribution of 
•duestlonal chaags con^nsnts by tlw targst aducatlonal laval for tha full 
data baaa* tha san^lav aud tha saa^la subsat of high and aodarata out coma 
prograaa. Hora than 60Z of tha prograaa In tha sampla targatad primary 
aducatlon* cos^arad with only 34Z of tha programa In tha ganaral data basa. 
At tha sama tlma* naarly 60Z of tha programa In tha ganaral data basa 
aupportad sacondary aducatlon* comparad to 50Z In tha sampla. Slnca tha 
aavpla was blaaad Intantlonally tovard succassful programa « thasa flndlnga 
suggast that Bank-supportad programa hava baan mora succassful at tha 
primary laval than tha sacondary laval. Furthar axamlnatlon of tha data 
baaa supports this hypothasla. Of tha 296 changa componantSf mora than 
half of tha primary aducatlon projacts had an outcoma rating of 3 or 4 « 
ifharaaa only 31Z of sacondary aducatlon projacts obtalnad thosa scoras. 
Barman and HcLaughlln (1978)« Ruttar (1979) and Portar (1980) obtalnad 
similar findings for tha Onltad Statast Europa« and Australia. 
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Program obiectlvtt t At illustrattd in Tablt 3.3 • tht tuiple 
HrpiriM M^lutimtd diffarant prograa objtctivtt than programs in tht 
gantral data basa. Most notably, curriculum chango accounts for only 2SZ 
of tht total numbar of objactivas in tht samplt, as oppostd to 37Z of all 
Bank- supported changt objtctivtt. On tht othtr hand, organisational change 
objactivas account xor almost 30Z of tht changt objtctivtt for 
high/modarata outcomt programs as conpartd with 19Z for cna largtr data 
baaa. 



Tabit S.S: Objtctivtt of Educational Changs Prograaa 



Total No. 
of CtMngo 
Objoetlvos 


Currlcuiui 
Changt 


1 


ToadMr 
Chango 

NO. 


X 


Organizational 
Chango 


Tochno log leal 
Chango 

No. X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


Data bato 688 


257 


S7X 


183 


28X 


134 


18X 


114 18X 


Saiplo 76 


18 


2SX 


18 


25X 


20 


26X 


18 24X 


Hlgh/Modarato 48 


12 


24X 


IS 


27X 


14 


28X 


10 20X 



Not only did tha aaiipla programa amphaaisa different objectivee* 
but they coad>ined a wider range of objectiveet ae illuatrated in Table 3.4. 
The dominant change etrategy* uaed in 66Z of the eample ceaeet ie the 
cluater combining all four categoriee of change objectivee. In the data 
baae« thie cluster vaa found in only 18Z of the change programa. Alao 
note«forthy ie that in the general data baae« curriculum development occurs 
in 41 out of the 296 change programa (14Z) aa a aingle change objective* 
ifhereaa in the Mmaplmt euch a narrow approach doee not occur at all. 
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Tabit 3.4: Most Frequently Occurring Coiblnttlons of Changt Objectives 



Nuaber of Occurrences Nuiber of Occurrences 

0«t« btse Saiple 



.Qbliellva<s) 

NO. X NO. X 



Currlcului, tMchers 


68 


22X 


0 


OX 


Currleului, tMChers, org., tech. 


52 


18X 


14 


66X 


Currlcului 


41 


14X 


0 


OX 


Currlcului. ttadwrs. orgsnlatlon 


34 


11X 


2 


10X 


Currleului. organization 


23 


ax 


1 


sx 


Currlcului. tuehtrs. technology 


20 


7X 


1 


sx 


Currloului. tMhnology 


12 


4X 


0 


ox 


Teaofwrt. technology 


8 


3X 


0 


ox 


Teaolwrt. organization, technology 


8 


3X 


2 


10X 


Other 


30 


10X 


1 


sx 



In addition to focusing on dl££«r«nt obJ«ctlv«s and anconpasslng 
a vldar ranga of objactlvast tha samp la casas adoptad a broad mix of 
Intarvantlona to achlava organisational and tachnologlcal changa 
objactlvaa. Efforts to bring about organisational changa Includa tha 
davalopmant of axamlnatlon systama and cantral lnatltutlons« such as 
curriculum davalopmsnt cantars. Tachnologlcal changa was supportad by 
booki and by aducatlonal broadcasting ( radio/ tv) and school construction 
dapartmsnts. As Indlcatad In Tabla S.S* a broadar ranga of Intarvsntlons 
vaa Ir.^ludad In tha casa studlas than In tha data basa* 
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Tabit 3.S: Frtqutney of Intarvtntlont Occurrlnfl In Educational Change Prograis 



OrganlzatlQiMil Chang* Tachologlcal Cl»ng« 



No. 


Adiln. 


Central 




Exail na- 


No. 


Radio I 


Matarlals 


Chang* 


Mgt. 


Inetltutlona 


tion* 


Chang* 


TV 




Book* 


Coap. 


No. X 


No. 


X 


No. X 


Coip. 


No. 


X 


No. X 


Data batt 130 


118 m 


SO 


36X 


23 ITS 


114 


42 


37X 


as 36X 


Saipit 24 


13 6SX 


12 


60X 


IS 7SX 


18 


6 


33X 


17 9SX 


HIgh/Mdtratt 14 


9 64X 


10 


71X 


12 86S 


10 


4 


40X 


10 100X 



ExPTiMiitAtioni Ov«r hmlf of th« ••aipl« cmm (52Z) provl4«d 
for aoM form of •jip«rliMnt«tlon compared to 39Z of cmm In th« ganaral 
data baaa. Among tha aubaat of high and modarata outcoma programa, tha 
parcantaga of thoaa Including axparlmantatlon la avan hlghar 66Z. In 
g«tiaral» provlalon for a trial parlod waa mada moat fraquantly for programa 
with ainbltloua objactlvaa In tarma of acala and alza of changa. Eighty- 

parcant of tha high and modarata outcoma aao^la programa with 
ao^ltloua changa objactlvaa want through a trial phaaay aa comparad with 
46Z of tha ainbltloua programa In tha ganaral data baaa. Thla auggaata that 
axparlmantatlon and laarnlng from axparlanca ara kay factora In tha 
auccaaaful Implamantatlon of aaibltloua changa programa. (Saa Chaptara V 
and XIV for furthar diacuaalon of thla point.) 
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Thm picture that «Mrg«s from this Analysis shows thst ths 
typlcsl spprosch to sduestlonal ehsngs Is rslstlvsly tsehnoerstlct 
saphaslsss curriculum dsvslopnant and dlsssmlnatloiiv but nsglscts ths 
adminlstrstlvs snd school snvironmsnt In vfalch ths nmw programs srs to bs 
spplls4. Ths mors succsssful sducstlonsl changs progrsms havs a notably 
dlffsrsnt proflls. Thsy aim at coayrshsnslvs changst but adoptsd a phassd 
implsmsatatlon stratsgy with consldsrabls sxpsrlmsntatlon and tasting In 
tha sarly phasss. Curriculum changs Is a much lass dominant program 
objsctlvs and changs stratsglss ars broadsrt rs£lsctlng ths coo^lsxlty o£ 
ths aducatlonal changs procsss. Ths usual curriculum and tsachsr training 
intsrrsntlons contlnus to bs Includsd but thsy ars tMually comblnsd irlth 
support for adminlstrstlvs and managsmant training or ths provision of 
sducatlonal matsrlals. Ths snd rssult Is a multl-*facstsd dsslgn con^ossd 
of savsral objsctlvss vfalch ars In turn supportsd by a mix of 
intsrvsntlons. 
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IV. TBK PROCESS OP CHANGE 



Thm Tlin# PT8P<ctlv 

Perhaps onm of th« most frustrating fsaturss of sdueatlonal 
Changs Is that It rsqulrss tlms. Implsmsntlng ehangs In largs 
organisations typically Involvss changing ths psrformancs of ths smallest 
organisational unlt« vhlcht In ths cass of sducatlont Is ths school. In 
"loossly couplsd** organizations (Wslck* 1976) llks sducatlon systsmst this 
Is a tlms consuming process that nssds to be repeated many times with 
considerable variation to account for specific local conditions. But time 
Is what political and educational leaders, anxious for rapid rssultSt often 
do not have. It ls« thsrsforst not surprising that rsssarch on educational 
change Initially focussd on analyzing ths tlms rsqulrsd for Innovations to 
spread. 

The time frame has bssn found to vary significantly according to 
ths objsctlvss of ths program. Programs dsslgned to change the educational 
objectives* organizational structurs, or professional roles of teachers and 
administrators typically taks longer to Implement than programs that have 
more limited objectives. Sines ths 19508 » several European countries have 
launched major nationwide reforms of their ec^ucatlonal systems 
(Heldenheimer« 1978). Thess reform efforts generally have been massive, 
centrally-Initiated t and planned In detail) nearly all have taken more than 
a decade to reach full Implementation. 
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But •vm small*seal« change r«qulr«s tliM« ImplmMtatlon of 
school-sp«elfle la^^rovoMnt programs In OECD eountrlas la raportad to taka 
batnaan 3 and 5 yaara (Van Valsan* 1985). Crandall and aaaoelatas (1983) 
atttdlad tha laplamantatlon of ralatlvaly aaall^aeala and wall-foeuaad 
"provan" Innovatlona and found that* avan undar thoaa ralatlvaly favor abla 
conditions 9 Initiation and Inplamantatlon took aa long aa thraa yaara. 



Tha axparlanea of tha prograaa In thla ravlav attaat to both tha 
langthy procaaa of changa and tha dlffarant tlma parapactlvaa naadad for 
llmltad and coaq»rahanalva raform. But tha procaaa 9 ragardlaaa of tha 
dagraa of Innovatlont takaa avan longar In tha davaloplng wrld. 
Conqprahanalva changa* of tan taking dacadaa* can raraly ba ccnplatad In tha 
typical 5*7 yaar laqplanantatlon parlod of Bank projacta. For axaaiplai 



Tha aducatlon rafora In Ethiopia « which Incorporataa broad 
aducatlonal and organisational objactlvaa* had Ita roota In 
aactor analyaaa dona In 1972 « atartad officially In 1974 and haa 
baan going on avar alnca. 

Tha dlvaralflcatlon prograa of aacondary aehoola In Thailand 
bagan aa a amall-acala axparlaant In tha lata 1960a • It galnad 
monantum during tha aducatlon raform movamant In 1973 and haa 
baan gradually axpandlng avar alnca, with tha aupport of four 
Bank projacta. Only alnca 1978 haa tha program bagun to mova 
Into rural araaa* and ao far It haa affactad about 50 parcant of 
tha aacondary aehoola. 

In Haiti t prallmlnary work on aducatlon raform atartad In 1974, 
with application officially baglnnlng In 1981. Full 
Inplamantatlon la tantatlvaly plannad for 1992. In 1985 t about 
50 parcant of tha flrat gr&dara vara anrollad In raform claasas. 



Projacta with mora llmltad objactlvaat ganarally aiming to 
is^rova achool af factlvanaaa within tha bounda of axlatlng organisational 
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iff m—nti, wtr« iBpl«Mnt«d mov rapidly. Th« LMotho tMtbook project 
wu •uecMsfttlly eottpl«t«d vlthla th« £lv«»y«ar ImpltiMatatloa parlod* and 
tha taehnlelaa training program In Egypt vaa eomplatad In alx yaara. 

Although laplamantlng adueatlonal ehangaf particularly 
eoaprahanalva raforoMv raqulraa a eonsldarabla amount of tlaM* tha proeaaa 
appaara to ahortan with axparlanea. In 1941, Hort aatimatad that It took 
about 50 yaara for an Innovation to aehlava natlomrlda application In tha 
Ualtad Stataa. About 20 yaara latar, Mllaa (1964) found that tha rata of 
innovation li^laMntatlon had accalaratad« and foracaatad that It would 
continua to do ao. A atudy of fadaral prograaa aupportlng aducational 
chaaga In tha 1960a (Baman and McLaughllUt 1978) found that approxlmataly 
aavan yaara vara naadad bafora tha af facta of tha programa bacaaa vlalbla 
and could ba taatad. 

Tha tlma factor honavart vfalla la^rtant In tarma of daalgnlng 
programa and kaaplng axpactatlona raallatlc« la not nacaaaarlly tha 
approprlata yardatlck by vfalch to maaaura changa. Tha raal maaaura of 
li^lamantatlon auccaaa may ba* aa Dalln (1978) haa arguad* tha anhancad 
ability of larga nuadbara of taachara to affactlvaly Icnplamant prograaalvaly 
mora ambltloua Innovatlona. Among tha aao^la caaaa* Ethiopia and Bangladaah 
••tm to ba vail along tha way to ''Inatltutlonallslng'' thla ability to 
Innovata. Thia by-product of auccaaaful changa may lu tha and ba mora 
important than tha Impact of tha original changa program. 
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llMt ns^arelMrs dlstlagulsh thr«« phM«« In th« •dueatlonal 
chAiigtt procMs (Pullaa 1982) • PhM« OMt called initiation * mobilisation 
or adoptiont eonaiata of tha avanta laading up to and including tha 
daciaion to adopt an innovation. Phaaa tuot igplaoiantation * ia tha procaaa 
of putting an Innovation into praetiea in tha elaaarooai. Som raaaarchara 
(Bubarman and Mllaat 1984) hava found it uaaful to diatingulan batwaan 
aarlx and lat« iiyl i a nt ation axpariancaa. Tha third phaaa ia eallad 
lneorpc>ration» contlni ^tiont routlnisationt or Inat itut ionallaat ion « and 
rafara to tha axtant to vhleh tha prograa ia routinaly appliad and can b% 
auatainad aa part of normal admlniatrativa and claaaroom praetiea. At that 
point t tha raform ia no longar ragardad aa an innovation* 

Thla aaquanea of avanta in adueatioual ehanga programa obaeuraa a 
raalitx that ia axeaadlngly eoeiplax* A larga nuabar of variablaa affaeta 
prograaa through tha phaaaai prograaa la fraquantly non-linaar} tha 
baglanlng and and of aaeh phaaa of tan eannot ba praeiaaly damareatad* 
Kavarthalaaa» marking ehanga hy thaaa phaaaa halpa to bring aoma order to 
tha diaeuaaion of tha adueational ehanga proeaaa* It ahould ba noted that 
thla aaquanee appliaa only to planned ehanga* Many ehangea in adueation 
ara net eantrally planned and develop apontaneoualy in elaaarooma and 
aehoola* Thla atudyt however t analyiea only the reaulta of deliberate 
efforta of governmanta to improve the quality of education by changing 
organisational and pedagogical practicea* The following chaptera diacuaa 
tha axperlanca of tha aample programa aa they moved through the different 
phaaaa* 
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V. INITIATION 



Th« Initiation phasa Includes th« avants leading up to tha 
daclalon to adopt tha Innovation. Tha aaquanca and ralatlva Inportanca of 
thaaa avanta and tha ralatlva Influanca of tha varloua actora Involved In 
tha Initiation procaaa vary conaldarably among tha caaaa In tha sample. 
Thla chapter examinee the origins of the change programs 9 the role of 
planning and axperlmentatlony and tha Influence of Initial country and 
aactor condltlona on the design of the Implementation atrataglas. 

Origins 

The orlglna of the change programa In the sample vera not always 
eaay to trace; nevertheleaa* the analyala Identified two main processes 
that led to the adoption of the change. The flrat waa driven by a strong 
Internal will and commitment to change « generally motivated by political 
f actora. The aacondt backed by the availability of external fundlngf was 
guided by the advice of outside experts. In practlcet the distinction 
between these two approaches often blurred. Stlllt It was possible to 
clearly Identify the dominant process In about half of tha sample cases. 

Among the sample casea« four of the programs ware primarily 
conceived and dealgned Internallyt 

In Ethiopia ^ the reform was closely linked to the political 
objectlvea of the revolutionary government that came to power in 
1974. Thla government considered education one of the key 
elementa In building a socialist society. Bank support was 
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ACtlvtly sought but did not mattrlallj afftct tht kty objtctlves 
of tht rtform* 

Tht objtctlvts and conttnt of China * • Unlvtrsltj Dtvel pmtnt 
Program wtrt cltarly bastd on nationally dtflntd prlorltlts* 
Vhllt tht availability of txttmal funding facllltattd 
inpltmtntatlont tht rtform orlglnattd from Inttmal forcts 
dtttrmlntd to rtdrtst soma of tht damage Inflicted upon higher 
education during the cultural revolution. 

In Indonesia , the program to reform primary and secondary teacher 
training vas the logical consequence of the education reform that 
the government had begun to l]q>ltment a few years earlier. 

Finally, the Malaysia educational radio and television program 
vas closely linked vlth political objectives of national 
Integration and related educational and language policies. 



External Influences clearly dominated program Initiation and 
adoption in six of the sa]q>le cases, two of which were the YAR and Haiti. 



In the Yemen Arab Republic (YAR) , a basic education component vas 
included in the first Bank-* supported education project at the 
instigation of the appraisal mission. The government vas 
uncertain about the iflq>ortance of this conqionent, did not have a 
clear understanding of either its objectives or its 
iBq)ltmentation strategy, and consequently, did not implement the 
project. However, continued Bank support for the program and 
effective Bank assistance in planning an implementation strategy 
for a follov-up investment in the second project brought the 
program to life, led to early implementation success, and 
gradually generated government connitment. 

The Haiti basic education reform also vas initiated largely at 
the behest of external agencies. The foundations of the reform 
vere laid by a Joint Inter-^American Development Bank and UNESCO 
mission in 1974, and the specific design vas further influenced 
by visiting staff of aid agencies and resident technical 
assistance experts. It is unlikely that this reform vould ever 
have been adopted vithout promotion by external agencies* 



As indicated in Table S.l, there seemed to be no straight forvard 
relationship betvten the adoption process and the program's outcome* 
However, the cases do suggest that the adoption process vas influenced by 
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thm strength of th« country's political and admlnlstratlva InfrMtructiita. 
Bxt«rnAll7*drlv«n adoption procaaaaa occurrad moatly In countrlaa trith waak 
InfraatructuraSf and lntarnally*drlvan procaaaaa charactarlsad programa In 
countrlaa vith vall-astabllahad policy Inatltutlona. 



Tibit 5.1: Rtlitlonthip MtwHo Adoption Process and 
Outcosss of Ssisctsd Projects 



Ooalntnt i 


High 


Vodsrats 


LOW 


Influsncs I 


OutOOiM 


OUtCOSM 


Outcoaee 


In Adoption I 








ExtsrntI: I 


YAR 


Senegal 


Benin Mall 






Haiti 


Nicaragua 


Intsrntl: | 


Ethiopia 


indoneela 


Malaysia 




China 







Plannina 

Planning Involvaa two dlatlnct actlvltlas. First* tha planning 
procaaa Includaa salactlon of approprlata program objactlvas* tha 
aaalgomant of prior It laa among tham* and tha aalactlon of broad 
Implemantatlon atrataglaai thaaa taaka ara tha raaponalblllty of top-laval 
policy makara and wogathar ara known aa strataglc planning. Sacondt 
planning involvaa tha tranalatlon of tha broad program objactlvaa Into 
apaolflc policy actlona and Invaatmanta which will allow tha achlavamant of 
tha atr ataxic objactlvaa | It typically la dona at tha lowar lavala of an 
organisation and la known aa oparatlonal or tactical planning. Strataglc 
plana provlda tha boundarlaa for oparatlonal planning. 
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Th« lnportane« of a thorough and systtmAtle problem 
14«atl£leatlon m th« bMlt for affaetlva •dueatlon ehanga vm amphMlsad 
by Dalln (OICD/CBRI9 1973) In his analysis of sdueatlonal ehanga programs 
In ths OBCD eountrlss. In about 80Z of tha easas» tha salactlon of program 
objactlvaa was basad on a praeadlng analyala of laauaa and davalopmant 
proapacts In tha education aaetor» oftan earrlad out by Bank or UNESCO/Bank 
Cooparatlva Program ataff« In aavaral eountrlaa — Ethiopia* China* 

Thailand and Paraguay — govammanta vara daaply Involvad In thla procaaa* 
In thoaacaaas* national staff frequently took a leading role In analysing 
key laauaa and formulating the policy objectlvea. With fair exceptions 
aucceaaful programs vera baaed on In-depth aactor analyala. Tat* official 
long-term plana* vhlle often prepared In conalderable detail* aerved mainly 
to define atrateglc parametera* and affected the dealgn of Inveatmant 
projecta only in a very broad aenae. In Malairl and Thailand* the atrateglc 
planning proceaa waa extremely ad hoc and programs gradually evolved in the 
general direction of nationally aet objectlvea* vfalch alao ahlfted over 
time. 



The Malairi Correapondence College (MCC) program evolved alowly 
over a twenty-year period aa the political and educational 
advantagea of the program became increasingly clear to the 
Government. Initially there waa no long-term plan and little 
effort waa made to adjuat program content or teaching methoda to 
local conditiona or to the apecific requiramanta of diatance 
teaching. However* a atrategy developed gradually aa the MCC* a 
effectlveneaa and popularity increaaed. 

During the 15-year I19 lamentation period of Thailand * a 
diveraified aacondary achool project* the program objectlvea 
ahlfted from narrowly focuaing on the labor-market performance of 
graduatea to general akill developm«int and attitude change. And 
Implementation atrategiea evolved lb the program focua ahlfted 
from relatively large non-rural achoola to email rural achoola. 
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Th« eas«s show that It Is Important that stratsgle program 
objaetlvas ara firmly groundad In analysis and llnkad with eantral 
•dueatlonal davalopmant prlorltlas* Datallad long-*tarm planning saams 
futlla, aspaelally In tha oftan volatlla anvlronmant of tha davaloplng 
eountrlas* 



For tha programs Ineludad In this ravlaw much of tha oparatlonal 
planning took plaea as part of tha praparatlon of Bank projacta^ In 
accordanca with Bank procaduras and guldallnas. Traditionally, praparatlon 
of aducatlonal davalopmant projacts for Bank financing haa followad tha 
Infrastructura modal and amphaalsad tha datallad praparatlon of 
spaclflcatlona for Inputs » costs » and Implamantatlon achadulas of tha 
Invastmant propoaad for Bank financing. 

Thasa procaduraa raflact what Chin and Banna (1961) hava labalad 
tha '*amplrlctl*ratlonal'* parapactlva of aducatlonal changa. It has strong 
tachnocratlc faaturaa and aaaumaa that ganarally appllcabla solutions can 
ba davalopad to addraaa aducatlonal problama and that Individuals or groups 
will raact rationally whan data ahow that tha changa la wall Juatlflad and 
that thay will banaflt aa a raault. Parformanca objactlvas will thus ba 
raallsad automat leal ly, provldad thara ara no problama with Input 
procuramant or dallvary. From thla parapactlva , Implamantatlon planning 
aaqphaslsaa tha dallvary of Inputa on tlma and within cc Adharanca to 
tha Implamantatlon achadula la tha maaaura of auccaaa* Davlatlon Is than 
attrlbutad to "^managamant problama** and waak Inatltutlona at tha cantar. 
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This * technocratic" approach contlnuta to characterize much of 
tha praparatlon and i]q>lemantatlon of Bank projactt «« Including those in 
the sample in spite of the fact that many successful as veil as 
unsuccessful ones undergo major changes in implementation strategy and 
sometimes in objectives as well. This does not mean that implementation 
plaxming is not important. It obviously is and the most successful 
programs had levels of traditional preparation that were reported by the 
appraisal mission to be veil above the then prevailing standards in the 
BaidCj^ jret» this traditional preparation needs to be complemented by 
institutional analysis. In several of the high outcome cases, preparation 
paid a particular attention to institutional issues and the capacity to 
aanage change and deal vith unexpected events. 

The YM preparation reflected this approach in an annex to the 
staff appraisal report for a proposed second education credit 
(197S). It focused on the institutionalization of an 
implementation capacity, demand mobilization strategies, and 
criteria for the design of sub-projects, rather than on the 
detailed costing of inputs. During implementation, program 
managers vere able to respond effectively to a variety of 
unanticipated issues and modify the program design as 
i]iq>lementation lessons became available. 

Furthermore, in several cases (e.g., Haiti and YAR), there vas a 
global strategy for program implementation that specified in considerable 
details (i) a strategy and time»table for expansion of the program 
coverage, (ii) the relationship of the project objectives to this overall 
program strategy, and (iii) an explicit identification of the unresolved 
issues that vere to be explored by the project. 
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BxBTim»nf tlon 



In 1978, thm Bank was advlsad by lt» Extarnal Advisory Pansl on 
Education to Inersass Its support for Introductory tsstlng and 
•xpcrlmantatlon to provlds rsasonabls assurancs that a larga-scala sscond 
phass Is unllksly to rssult In major mlstakas'' (Ths World Bank, 1978). Tha 
analysis of tha programs In this saa^la provides strong support for this 
racoonandatlon. Nearly half of tha 21 cases was based on, or provided 
funding for. experimental testing. Three different approaches to 
experimentation were Identified! (1) small-scale experlmentatlont (11) 
limited testlngf and (111) first-phase experimentation. 



Small-scale experimentation Is typically designed to test the 
effectiveness of an Innovation In a few classrooms under relatively con- 
trolled conditions and to provide an empirical basis for deciding whether 
or not to adopt the Innovation for general application. 



The primary education curriculum reform project In Tunisia Is a 
good example. Before a decision to apply the Innovation 
nationwide was made, an experiment to test the revised curriculum 
content was mounted In 27 schools. After the field test was 
considered to have been successful t the government decided to 
generalise the program to all primary schools. 

In Liberia > the Community Schools Program had Initially been 
piloted with UNDP support. The Bank-supported project was 
designed to expand this pilot experience while modifying some of 
Its less successful features. 

In the Bank decided to support a small-scale experiment with 
a nonformal education program. When the first attempt ran Into 
difficulty* the pilot waa redesigned* successfully Implemented* 
and gradually generalised. 
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Llwlf d f ting follows tho doelslon to adopt tho ehango and la 
daalgnad to taat a apaelfle Innovation (a.g.f a naw taxtbook) In a faiw 
elaaaroona or aehoola« and to anhanea Ita ralavanea and affaetlvanaaa for 
ganaral application. 



Tha taxtbook eomponant In Laaotho f Inanead tha Initial aupply and 
dlatrlbutlon of naarly two million taxtbooka. A pilot 
dlatrlbutlon vaa plannad to bagln In 1982 « followad by national 
dlatrlbutlon In 1983. 

Slmllarlyt In Ethiopia , conaldarabla taatlng of ravlaad curricula 
took placa prior to ganarallsatlon. 



Flrat^phaaa axoarlaantatlon la concalvad aa tha Initial phaaa of 
a long-tanBt larga-acala oparatlon during which tha Innovation la triad out 
In a larga numbar of achoola. 



Tha Paklatan and Bantladaah prliaary aducatlon programa wara both 
daalgnad aa larga-acala axparlmanta that covarad about 10 parcant 
of tha primary achoola to t'^at tha affaetlvanaaa of a varlaty of 
raforma almad to Incraaaa accaaa and Improva quality. 

Tha flrat approach* amall-acala axparlmantatlont algniflcantly 
dlf fara from tha othar two typaa of axparlmantatlon In that It pracadaa tha 
Initial daclalon to adopt tha program. Thua* a program may Initially atart 
aa a amall-acala axparimant* prova auccaaaful (oftan aftar radaalgn), ba 
adoptad by tha govarnmant, and than ba launchad aa a flrat-phaaa pro J act. 
In both Thailand and TARt flrat-phaaa projacta followad amall-acala 
axparlmantatlon. 

Savaral programa bypaaaad tha axparlmantatlon ataga antlraly and 
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if«r« iH^lMMnt^d directly on a nod«rat« to larg« seala — thasa raflaet tha 
''dlract application'* appVoaeh. 



Tabla 5.2 ahows tha dlatrlbutlon of axparlmantal approaehas and 
outcomaa of tha aampla eaaaa. 



Tabla 5.2: Experlientatlon and Tasting In 21 Bank-Supportad 
Educational Changa Prograia 





Siall-scala 


Llaltad 


First 


Direct 


OutCOMS 


Exparlaan* 


Tasting 


Phass 


Application 




tat Ion 




Expsriiant 




HI Oh/Moderate 


Tunisia 


Ethiopia 


Pakistan 


China Egypt 




Morocco 


Lssotho 


Bangladesh 


Guateiala Indonesia 




1 YAR 


Haiti 


YAR 


Haiti Senegal 




1 Thailand 




Thailand 




LOW 


Liberia 






Nicaragua 




Benin 






yall 


1 Paraguay 

1 






yalaysia 



Tha a£fact of prior aiLall-acala axparlmantatlon on projact outcomaa la 
aaAlguoua. In naarly avary caaa* tha Bank appraisal mission was not 
aatlaflad with tha raaulta of pravloua axparlmantatlon (whara thay wara 
avallabla). Conaaquantly* projacta In Tunlala and Banln* for axamplaf wara 
auhatantlally radaalgnad during praparatlon and appralaal. Such radaalgn 
la rlaky if tha projact than movaa dlractly to a dlract application 
atratagy. Changing tha daalgn of a program that la ancountarlng 
Implamantatlon problama may halp to avoid tha old problama« but provldaa no 
guarantaa that naw onaa will not arlaa. Thua moving from an axparlmant 
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vlth ttu At Is factory outeoMs to g«Mral application of a radaslgnad program 
•acriflcas tha advantagaa of axparlAcntatlon. Idaally, a small-scala 
axparlMnt that highlights problems should ba radaslgnad and ratastad 
bafora Ita adoption aa a largar acala program. Only aftar an axparlmant 
haa provan auccaaaful ahould It mova to a dlract application stratagy or a 
flrat-phaaa axparlmant (aa In Thailand and YAR). 

Tha auccaaa of programs that Incorporated limited testing or 
f Irat-phaae experimentation auggeata that an Incremental approach to 
program laqplementatlon la often highly effective* Theae typea of 
experimentation capitalise on ''learnlng-by-dolng'* (Verapoort 1985) f and 
alloir a aubatantlal degree of program tranafonnatlon and adaptation. 

Of the programa that moved directly Into the application ataga* 
67X had high or moderate outcomea. Hovever« moat of theae were reaaonably 
at ral^t forward Innovatlona that applied relatively well-known treatmenta. 
The main challenge for theae programa waa effective aervlce delivery. 

The Leaotho textbook program ahowa that even In the caae of 
Innovatlona repreaentlng a limited deviation from exlatlng 
practice there are conalderable advantagaa to teatlng a highly 
atructurad and progranmable activity like textbook distribution 
on a email acala « prior to large acala application. 

Precondltlona 

Succeaaful educational change requires striking a balance between 
the need for Improvement and a country* a capacity to Implement a particular 
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ohmng* (V«rspoor« 1986). Th« capacity of thm systam to handla an 
adttcatlonal Imiovatloa la dataralnad by at laaat thraa factora. Tha flrat 
la pravloua axparlanca of plaimara« adalnlatratora and taachara with 
chaaga. Tha aacond la tha organisational atrangth of tha ayatamt l.a.t tha 
capacity to bring about con^llanca with national policy objactlvaa at all 
lavala of tha aducatlonal ayatam. Tha final factor la tha dagraa of 
profaaalonallam of aducatora and Inatltutlona In tha country. 

Ejcparlaneai Havalock and Hubarma:^ (1978) point to tha ""lack of 
prior axparlanca aa a major conatralnt to Inplamantlng changa In 
davaloplng countrlaa. Only a fair countrlaa In tha aampla had axparlanca 
iflth tha InplaaMntatlon of aducatlonal changa i Malayala, Thailand* 
Indonaala and Paraguay. But avan In thoaa countrlaa. It la not claar to 
what axtant axparlanca with Implamantlng changa had apraad throughout tha 
ayatam. 

Howavart prior axparlanca can ba (and of tan la) an obatacla to 
changa whan tha axparlanca haa baan nagat/va. Fullan (1982) daacrlbaa tha 
problam In tha North Amarlcan contaxts 

In ganaralv taachara and othara hava bacoma akaptlcal about tha 
purpoaaa and Implamantatlon aupport for aducatlonal changa (and 
ovar tha paat flftaan yaara thay would hava baan right mora timaa 
than not ""a rational raaponaa). (p. 63) 

Oalln (OBCO/CBRIt 1973) alao condudad that taachara wara of tan rational In 
thalr raalatanca to changa. Ha founds 
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Thott ttachtrs want to btcoM involvtd In ntv actlvltlts toon 
COM up against probltmt. (p.l94).... Many to calltd *barrltrt' 
In Innovatlva work ara tha raault of nav atructuraa and 
procaduraa ufalch hava baan Introducad Into a atabla ayatam 
daalgnad for othar conditions ••••(p* 195). 

Taachars in davaloping countrias hava probably farad avan versa 
than thalr North Amarlcan and Europaan collaaguas. Thay hava of tan haard 
proedsaa of graat changa that vara not followad by any action at tha achool 
laval. In tha and* braaklng through thla barrlar of skaptlclsm, and 
davaloping both taachar confldanca in tha possibility of improvamant and 
coaq>atanca in iflq>lainantlng aducational innovations may ba tha most 
laqiortant (although hardast to maasura) outcoma of succassful changa. This 
nay aat tha ataga for tha subsaquant Implamantation of mora ambitious 
projacta. 

Organiaational stranath t Savaral countrias* such as China* 
Ethiopia and* to soaia aztant* Lasotho* had ralativaly affactiva adminis«* 
trativa atructuraa and ay a tarns. Thasa allowad for affactiva suparvision of 
and aupport for staff rasponsibla for applying tha changa in tha classroom. 
Thaaa administrativa atructuraa /systams could also handla tha of tan complax 
logiatica of procuramant and distribution of supplias and matarials to a . 
larga numbar of disparsad sitas. Othar countrias had much vaakar 
adminia trativa foundations and tharafora naadad to pay considarabla 
attantion to administrativa davalopmant as an essantial alement of tha 
aducational changa stratagy. In projacta with ambitious gaographical 
covaraga objactivaa, such as Bangladash* YAR* Haiti* and Pakistan, 
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c^rganlsatlonal str^iiithMliit was spaelfleally •mphaalsad as part of tha 
lnvaataant program (Chaptar VZII). 



Profaaalonal capacity > Tha profaaalonal compatanca of kay 
Inatltutlona and Indlvlduala In tha aactor la tha third factor doaaly 
aaaoclatad vith national capacity for changa. Eapaclally In programa that 
aln at aubatantial curriculum changat thara la no aubatltuta for a 
coo^atant national profaaalonal ataff • Inatltutlonal compatanca In tha 
f lalda of curriculum and matarlala davalopmant and taachar aducatlon will 
of tan datarmlna tha alsa and paca of tha ganarallsatlon of changa programa* 



Ethiopia la a caaa in point. Batwaan 1970 and 1974 tha capacity 
for curriculum davalopmant » matarlala davalopmant t taachar 
training! achool conatructiont projact managamantf and 
aducational planning vaa gradually davalopad by thraa Bank- 
financad projacta through aaaiatanca to tha National Cantar for 
Curriculum Davalopmant » tha Educational Katarlala Production and 
Dlatributlon Agancyt tha Ethiopian Building Conatructlon 
Authority and tha Projact Kanagamant Organisation. Tha capacity 
for aducational policy analyaia and planning was atrangthanad 
through aaaiatanca to tha Educational Planning Unit In tha 
Minlatry of Education and by aupport glvan to an aducation aactor 
ravlaw carrlad out by tha Ethiopians In 1972. Whan tha 
Implamantatlon of tha raform bagan In 197A thesa Inatltutlona 
wara raady for tha taak. 



Succaaaful changa programa vara Inltlatad undar a wlda ranga of 
dlffarant conditional vith raapact to both tha axtarnal anvlronmant and tha 
capacity of tha aducatlon aactor. Tha critical challanga In daslgnlng a 
program la achlavlng congruanca batvaan conatralnta and opportunltlas 
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cr«at«d by th% Mt«rnal •nvironintnt and the Institutional and educational 
danandt of tha Innovation* 

High outcomat wara achlavad by programs adopted on the basis of 
Internally as irell as externally driven policies. In countries with 
a ivell-developed political and administrative Infrastructure, the 
Initiation of the change program was typically Intemally-drlven. But the 
fact that the program Is Internally driven Is not sufficient for success. 

High-outcome programs were typically firmly grounded In a 
diagnosis of key Issues confronting the (sub)sector, i#hlch provided the 
strategic framework for the design of specific policy measures and 
investm.nt projects. These Investment projects were generally well- 
prepared in a traditional sense. But the most successful ones vent beyond 
that. These projects focused their preparation on the Institutionalization 
of a capacity to manage change and the development of systems and 
structures capable of dealing effectively and flexibly with unexpected 
events, within the strategic parameters developed through the long-term 
planning process. 

Hany of the more ambitious changes had an Initial phase of 
piloting and testing. In several Instances, experimentation followed 
rather than preceded the decision to adopt a change program. Sometimes, 
project design changes made after initial experimentation were so 
significant that they reduced the uncertainty of outcomes only marginally. 
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Bi|)i otttcQMt cltarlj can bt achitvtd by programa that havt vtrj 
difftrmt atartlng polnta In ttrma of Inatitutional dtvtlopoMnt and 
national cn— Haant to projact objactivat and daaign. Vhila thaaa Initial 
conditiona and procaaaaa do not diractly affact outconaat thay do affact 
tha choica and daaign of tha iflq>laaantation atratagy. Chooaing an 
iaiplaaMntation atratagy that ia noat appropriata for tha natura of tha 
program for tha capacity of a ayatam to iflq>lamant innovation and changa, 
and for tha natura of tha anvironmant in ufaich tha program haa to ba 
iaplaaantad ia critical for auccaaa. Tha naxt chaptar azaaiinaa tha 
diffarant atratagiaa, or patfairaya» that laad to auccaaaful aducational 
changa. 
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¥!• IMPLEMENTATION STRATBGIESi A FRAMBHORK FOR ANALYSIS 



InplMmitatlon Is th« proesss of putting a program Into practlea. 
In tha easa of adueatlonal ehanga, this proeass Is both taehnlcally and 
socially eomplax. Its taehnleal eomplaxltlaa ara eausad by tha 
Idiosyncratic natura of taachlng and tha llmltad knowladga of affactlva 
ways to anhanca studant achlavamant, particularly In davaloplng countries. 
Its social eomplaxltlaa stam from tha larga numbar of paopla Involvad In 
tha education aystam and tha unpradlctablllty of thalr bahavlor. As notad 
by Fttllan (1982)s 

A larga part of tha problam of educational change may 
be less a question of dogmatic resistance and bad 
intentlona (although there la certainly some of both) 
and more a question of difficulties related to planning 
and coordinating a multilevel social process Involving 
thousands of people. (p«55) 

Israel (1987) has also Illustrated the enormous handicaps under 
vhlch the social sectors operate. He has Identified two factors which help 
explain tha success and failure of Institutional operational specificity 
and competition. Activities with low levels of specificity and competition 
(i.e. 9 low technology t people-^oriented services such as education) lack the 
incentives necessary for effective institutional performance. 

The technical and social complexities of innovation in the 
education sector reault in an implementation process fraught with 
uncertainty. Dealing effectively with this uncertainty in the financially 
constrained and often politically turbulent environment of developing 
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eoimtrlM Is a major ehallanga for tha daslgnara and managara of 
adueatlonal ehanga programa. Thla ehaptar ravlaws tha atrataglaa uaad to 
raapond to thla challanga* 

Analytic Framawork 

Tha analyala uaaa a eontlnganey approach, which axploraa not 
Which atratagy la corract, but undar what condltlona aach appllaa. Tha 
cora alamanta of tha modal hava baan daacrlbad by Mlddlaton, Rondlnalll, 
and Varapoor In thalr papar **Daalgnlng Managamant for Uncartalnty and 
Innovation In Education Projacta'' (1987). That papar dlacuaaaa tha Impact 
of managamant conaldaratlona on tha daalgn and faaalblllty of aducatlon 
projacta. It focuaaa primarily on tha daalgn of managamant atructuraa and 
ayatama for dlffarant typaa of aducatlon projacta and arguaa that tvo aata 
of eontlnganey factora critically affact tha daalgn of projact managamant 
arrangamantat (1) factora ralatad to tha natura of tha taaka Involvad In 
tha program, apaclflcally tha daaraa of Innovatlvanaaa (l.a., tha alza and 
acala of changa)| and (11) factora ralatad to tha axtarnal a nvlronmant 
which tha projact la Implamantad (l.a., tha atablllty and comfdaitity of tha 
political and aconomlc condltlona affactlng tha projact). Thla aama aat of 
eontlnganey factora waa found to ba halpful In analyzing tha attatagiaa 
amployad In tha aampla caaaa. Tha flndlnga of tha analyala ahow that undar 
cartaln condltlona a particular atratagy la mora llkaly to auccaad than 
othara, providing Important guldanca for tha daalgn of Implamantatlon 
atrataglaa. 
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Th« mod«l pr«s«nt«d In this chapter Is bassd on rsssarch findings 
on both ths organisational daslgn of manufacturing and sarvlce 
organisational and aducatlonal changa In davalopad countrlas. 
Spaclflcally, It draws on Duncan's work (1972, 1979) regarding tha 
ralatlonahlp batwaan organisations and thalr anvlronmants , Farrow's 
analysis (1970) of dlffarant typas of tachnology, and Israal's resaarch 
(1987) on Institutional davalopmant . Rasaarch on aducatlonal changa usad 
In tha modal Includas tha work of Dalln (OECD/CERI, 1973), Barman and 
Mclaughlin (1978), Crandall and Aasoclatas (1982), and Mllas and Hubarman 
(1984). 

This modal la Intandad to bring soma ordar to tha thinking about 
tha coo^lax raallty of aducatlonal changa In davaloplng countrlas. 
Bacauaa aach contlngancy factor Is an aggragata of sats of sub-varlablas 
(Mlddlaton, at al., 1987) that Intaract In dlffarant ways undar dlffarant 
conditions, catagorlas tand to ovarlap and cannot ba praclsaly damarcatad - 
- this raflacts tha unwlaldy complaxltlas of tha raal world. 

A Modal for Chanaa 

Tha anvlronmantal contlngancy factora that moat dlractly af factad 
tha implamantatlon of tha programa In tha sa9q)la wara aconomlc and 
political factors. Tha global aconomlc crisis, tha disappointing aconomlc 
parfocmanca of many davaloplng countrlas, and tha rasultlng constralnta on 
govammant budgats craatad. In many Instancas, major obstaclas to tha 
Isqplamantatlon of tha changa programs, forcing cutbacka In althar tha scala 
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(i.t.t t^ographic covtragt) or tht tiio (i.t., dtviation from tzitting 

« 

practlct) of tht program. For tzuq>lti 



Tho govtmmant of Stnegal, alrtady forced to raduco the nuniber of 
•citnco ctnttrs to bt constructtd from 11 to 8 (due to delays in 
the design stage and higher-than-expected Inflation) found it 
difficult to provide adequate recurrent funding to the centers* 
even though the program was applied on a limited scale. 
Consequently, expanding coverage of the program has not yet been 
feasible. 

In Liberia , the recurrent cost implications of the ccnminity 
schools turned out to be too much for a government facing a 
severe financial crisis. The program never got off the ground 
and vas eventually abandoned. 



Other programs irere strongly affected by political factors. 



The basic education reform in Haiti had several controversial 
elements, the most notable being the use of Creole as the 
language of Instruction in the first four years of primary 
school. This iras actively opposed by the French speaking urban 
elite; consequently, iaqilementation vas delayed. 

Political events in Nicaragua, which eventually brought a 
revolutionary government to power, first impeded progress of the 
program, but later provided strong impetus to implementation. 



The degree of innovation is a function of both size and scale of 
the program, and ranges from highly anibitious to limited or narrowly 
focused changes. Although scale is easily measured, sice is less so 
because it is a relative concept that needs to be assessed in relation to 
existing practice. What may be highly innovative and demanding for 
teachers in one country may be relatively routine for teachers in another. 
Beeby (1964) has pointed out that existing levels of education, training 
and experience of the teaching force are major constraints on the degree of 
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innovation or, in hit vordt, the * gradient of change* that can be 
•ttccessfullj introduced into an educational system* 



Combining the two contingency factors into one matrix provides 
four different combinations of environmental uncertainty and program 
innovativeness. Table 6.1 shows this contingency matrix. Each of these 
cQoibinations calls for a particular implementation strategy a pathway to 
change to achieve optimal program outcomes. The one exception is the 
situation in which both the degree of innovation and environmental 
uncertainty are high. These conditions are not conducive to an effective 
iiqilementation strategy; rather, they encourage a reactive strategy which 
essentially buys time postponing large-scale implementation until 
environmental factors improve. 

Tab I e 6 . 1 : I ip I eientat I on Strateg I es 

Dearaa of Innovation 
ION high 



ION 



fnvlrnnaiintal 
Uncertainty 



progress I ve 1 I nor eienta I 

Innovation I expansion 



high 



discrete I perianent 

change I pilot 



The upper boxes of the matrix represent scenarios that allow for 
the lfflplementation> over a number of years » of major change programs with 
aadbitioue educational and coverage objectives. The combination of 
variables in the lower boxes permits only the implementation of programs 
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with nueh mot* modest change obJ«etlv«s or thm llmltad lmpl«m«ntatlon of 
aaibltlous programs. Tha Implication of tha matrix la that Implamantlng 
major adueatlonal ehanga raqulraa a raaaonabla dagraa of anvlronmantal 
atablllty. Envlronmantal uneartalnty — aeonomle uphaavala and political 
turbulanca — virtually pravanta tha Implamantatlon of ambitious changa 
programa asxd makaa tha adoption of mora modaat goala Inavltabla. But 
anvlronmantal uneartalnty doas not praeluda sueeaasful Implamantatlont 
provldad It la takan Into account In tha aalactlon of tha objactlvaa and 
tha Implamantatlon atratagy of tha program. For axamplaf tha assurance of 
substantial axtarnal financing ovar a long parlod could Inaulata a program 
from ahort-tarm Intarnal aeonomle ahockst and thua raduca tha rlaks 
aaaoclatad with anvlronmantal uncertainty. 

As shownt tha four Implamantatlon atrataglaa that amarga from 
thla matrix aras 



(1) prograsslva Innovation ^ a atratagy that la daalgnad to 

Implamant In a larga geographic araa (a countryf stataf or 
province) a number of aucceaalve changeaf each rather modeat 
In Itaelf t wfalchf when taken together « reault In 
conalderable change over time} the long-term objective la 
comprehenalve and large-acale reform} 

(11) Incremental expansion ^ a atratagy geared toward the 

Implementation of ambltloua educational goala In a gradually 
Increaalng nuoibar of achoolai the long-term objective again 
la comprehenalve and large-acale change} 

(111) discrete change « the traditional project approach vhlch 

Implementa the change program In a limited number of schools 
without clearly apeclfled generalisation objactlvaa | and 

(Iv) Permanent Pilot , programa that aaplre to national coverage 
and show promising results In the pilot phaae« but do not 
manage to mobilise enough aupport and/or reaourcea to embark 
on nationwide application. 
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Tabl« 6.2 on th« next pag« describes the various characteristics 
of the four Implementation strategies. Progressive Innovation strategies 
are usually vell-»structured and rational; they fit well with the typical 
mechanistic management model of the education bureaucracy yet because of 
their national objectives demand a considerable Institutional capacity. 
Incremental expansion strategies are the most common In the sansple, and 
probably In the education sector In general. With this strategy, program 
Implementation stretches over a long period, often 10-*20 years. Program 
design usually changes considerably In light of Implementation experience. 
Program management Is flexible and relies on Inputs from education spe- 
cialists to process feedback. The Institutional capacity to manage change 
can be developed gradually. Discrete change strategies pursue more limited 
objectives, are usually quite structured, and the management challenge Is 
to Inclement the project plan In the face of environmental adversity. 
Permanent pilots are designed to try unfamiliar educational technologies 
and learn from experience; they are often fairly open ended. The main 
challenge with this strategy Is to make the transition to a large-scale 
program which Involves dealing with a whole set of new Issues. 

It should be kept In mind tnat no one strategy Is always better 
than the others. The challenge Is to design a strategy that Is optimal, 
given the particular environmental conditions and the objectives of the 
change program. This requires careful analysis of both the uncertainties 
In the environment that the change program will be facing and the nature of 
the program. A structured approach to assessing these contingency factors 
has been proposed by Mlddleton, et al. (1987). 
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Tabl« 6. 2 1 Characteristics of Impl«Mntstlon Strataglss 







DiscTftta 


iOCCSBQtiL 


CeUBDCDt 


OttMCraiSTIK 




Chary 


Exomlon 


Pilot 


iong-tri objictlvis 


: MbltlM 


indaflnsd 


aebitiouB 


opsn ended 


prOVTM fOM 


: rational application 


a few schools 


sffsctlve treatnnt 


progras deveiopsent 


initutlon 


: internal 


■ixsd 


■Ixsd 


exterral 


iduDitlanil QMlt 


: ndatt 


iOdBSt 


hi(^ 


high 


ocMTiOi tirgit 


: all schools 


a fm schools 


gradually incrsasing 


specific test sites 


progrii tiohnology 


: loom traatMnt 


knosn trsatiant 


Milving 


untsstsd 


iipl. rsqulfMnti 


: hl(^ 


iodast 


hl(^ 


■odsst 


iiPl. fOM 


: projsct 


projsct 


prograi 


projsct 


smoHHnt lodil 


nohanistic 


Qpsn/ischanistic 


profsssloral/adiptlvs 


organic 


oritldl activity 


009)1 lanos 


application 


davflopMnt 


iseming 


prograi tramfomtion 


sarglnal 


loR/ndsrats 


■odaratsyhl(^ 


hi(^ 


plmlng MplMit 


Ortallod opratloral 


oopino 


incrsMntai 


Mddllngthrou^ 


QOWinwt OQMltWt 


hl|^ and ooraistant 


fluctuating 


hl(^ and consistent 


savring, often personal 


antlclpitttf folloiii) ' 


KTS aiftltlous InnovatlQn 


another project 


■ore prograi schools 


gvvrallzation 


doslnvit *lll needi 


nnaoarial/adilnistratlvs 


echool lanagors 


profsssioral/idiinlstr. 


profseelonel 



Tabls 6.3 displays tha caaas according to dominant stratagy and 
laplaoMntatlon outconas. Tha 10 casas with tha hlghast inplanantation 
rating ara markad (Chaptar 12) | Tha othar 11 casas ara markad (L). Tha 
high outcosM casas (H) adaptad liiq»laniantatlon strataglas congruant with tha 
anvlronmant and tha dagraa of Innovation. Tha lov outcooM casas (L) did 
not hava such congruanca. Tha following chaptar dlscussas In datall tha 
InplaflMntatlon strataglas aa usad In aach caaa. 
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Table 8.3: Distribution of Cms by lip I Mentation Strategy 

DttfTM of Innnvatlfln 



low. 



gnvlrfMwantii 
""Mrtalntv 



high 



ProaraMlv* Innnvatinn 



.high 



Increiental Expansion 



Ethiopia (H) 


i 

i Thailand (H) 


Benin 


(L) 


China (H) 


1 YAR (H) 


Indonesia 


(L) 


Lesotho (H) 


i Malawi (H) 


Liberia 


(L) 


Malaysia (L) 


i Tunisia (H) 








i Bangladesh (H) 






Dlscrsts Changs 


ParMiwnt Plint 






Egypt (H) 


i Haiti (L) 






Senegal (H) 


i Pakistan (L) 






Guateula (L) 


i Morocco (L) 






Mall (L) 


i Paraguay (L) 






Nicaragua (L) 









Th«r« ar« dl££«r«nt ways to Implsmsnt programs aiming at 
significant sducatlonal changa. Tha axtarnal — political and aconomlc 
anvlronmant will datarmlna to a larga axtant tha faaslblllty of 
Isiplamantatlon of significant aducatlonal changa. Tha changa strataglas of 
tha saapla programs could ba claaslflad In four catagorlas* raflactlng 
dlffarant combinations of "anvlronmantal stability** and **dagraa of 
Innovation**. Thasa catagorlas halp axplaln tha quality of strataglc daslgn 
daclalons such aa cholca of program objactlvas, tha braakdown of tha 
program In managaabla parts t and tha saquandng of tha Implamantatlon of 
thasa parts. A high outcoma stratagy matchaa thaaa atrataglc daslgn 
daclalons vlth tha contlngancy varlablaa. Tha naxt chaptar will ravlav tha 
casa axparlanca In light of thaaa atrataglc catagorlaa. 

SS 



VII. IHPLEHEMTATION STRATEGIES i CASE EXPERIENCE 



The classification o£ the cases presented In the previous chapter 
Is of course only an analytical device. F^;; cases represent pure 
strategies. Most combine the characteristics of two strategies » and some 
gradually shifted from one strategy to another over time. In this chapter, 
^pure** strategies are presented with supporting evidence from the cases, 
followed by a brief discussion of some of the dynamic aspects of the 
Implementation experience. 

Progressive Innovation 

A strategy of progressive Innovation Is characterized by the 
sequential Implementation of a series of relatively modest Innovations, In 
the context of a relatively stable environment. Its principal objective Is 
to apply each Innovation In all or a large number of schools In the country 
(state or province) within a comparatively short period of time. The 
change program Is typically Incerually driven and Is often (but not always) 
associated with the political objectives of natlon-bulldlng or Ideological 
change. Where implementation of educational change Is associated with such 
political objectives, government commitment Is typically high, pressure 
from the top Is considerable, and the longer-term change objectives are 
very ambitious. These programs are often planned In detail, and progress 
Is carefully monitored by central authorities. Deviations from the plan do 
occur but they are usually modest and fit within the frame of the 
predetermined strategic objectives. The Ethiopia and, to some extent, the 
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China CMM lllustrat« th« u«« of this strategy In support of broad 
political objaetlvas, whlla tha Implamantatlon of adueatlonal raform In 
Laaotho rapraaanta prograaalva Innovation In Ita lass political and lass 
ao^ltloua form. 



Bank aupport for tha daalgn and lisplaiiiantatlon of tha basic 
aducatlon raform program In Ethiopia currantly apana 15 yaars and 
haa baan raallsad with tha aaalatanca of a Bank-aupportad 
Invaatmant program comprlalng flva conaacutlva projacta. Tha 
raform had Ita roota In tha Education Sactor Ravlaw (ESR) 
flnancad undar tha Sacond Education Projact and undartakan by tha 
Ethiopian Govarnmant with tha aaalatanca of axpatrlata axparts. 
Uhlla tha govarnmant vaa raviawlng tha raconmandatlona of tha 
ESRt a Bank-aaalatad aducatlon projact provldad aupport for an 
ajttanalva Inatltutlonal davalopmant affort that focuaadt In 
particular, on flva Inatltutlona tha Curriculum Davalopmant 
Cantar, tha Taxtbook Agancy, tha Conatructlon Authority, tha 
Projact Hanagamant Organisation and tha Education Planning Unit— 
that vara to play a major rola In tha implamantatlon of tha 
raform. 

Tha raform atartad with a aarlaa of Innovatlona almad at 
improving tha quality of alamantary aducatlon. Uhlla many of tha 
alamanta of tha raform vara, to aoma axtant, antlclpatad in tha 
aarly planning atagaa, tha Implamantatlon procaaa claarly 
followad a phaaad pattarn of Incraaaing complaxlty. Flrat, 
taxtbooka vara provldad to all primary achoola, followad by a 
program of curriculum raform that initially focuaad on acadamic 
aubjacta, but latar incraaaingly amphaaisad manual work as an 
intagral part of tha alamantary achool program. Thasa raforms 
vara aupportad by radio broadcaating in tha naxt staga. At later 
atagaa of tha procaaa, tha amphaaia ahiftad to tha introduction 
of local language teaching, double«ahifting in lower secondary 
achoola, new mathoda for the evaluation of student achiavamant, 
and the proviaion of a broad range of educational materials 
(Including science kits) to all elementary schools. 

Implamantatlon vaa aupportad by effective in-service teacher 
training programa and a atrengthening of tha admlniatrativa orga- 
nisation. In conjunction with thia quality improvement program, 
the Government, vith Bank aupport, initiated a major primary 
achool conatructlon progrsm to increaae accaaa to education in 
rural areaa. 

The China program conaiata of a aeriea of inveatments diractect at 
improving the quality of higher education. The initial phaae, 
aupportad under the Flrat Education Project by the Bank, waa lia- 
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lt«d ••••ntlally to thm provision of •qulpmnt and staff training 
for faeultlaa of aelanea and taehnology. Subaaquant projaeta not 
only had Ineraaalngly ainbltloua ehanga objaetlvaa aiming at 
laprovaoanta In Inatltutlonal nanagamant and aupport aarvleaa 
(llbrarlaav for axaaqpla)* but alao broadanad tha aeopa by 
axtandlng tha program to dapartmanta of agricultural madlelnay 
anglnaarlngf aeonomlca, flnanea, aoelal aelaneaa and taaehar 
adueatlon. Tha moat raeant unlvaralty davalopmant projact 
approvad by tha Bank (1985) eontlnuaa In thla dlraetlor and la 
aaalatlng provincial unlvaraltlaa In axpandlng anrollmanta. 
Improving acadamlc programat and raformlng managamant. 

In LaaothOf a Bank-aupportad program vaa daalgnad to gradually 
build axpartlaa within that country* a National Curriculum 
Davalopmant Cantar (NCDC). Tha taxtbook programs fundad undar 
tha Third Education Projact 9 adoptad a thraa-^ataga la^lamantatlon 
atratagy conalatlng oft (1) tha purchaaa of books In uaa In othar 
African countrlaai (11) tha adaptation of thoaa books} and (111) 
avantually, tha davalopmant of cs^iginal Laaotho taxtbooks by NCDC 
staff. Thla atratagy allowad tha gradual buildup of national 
axpartlaa In tha NCDC and othar aganclaa Involvad In tha taxtbook 
program! vhlla at tha aama tlma, maatlng tha urgant national naad 
for primary taxtbooka. 



Tha daalra for rapid natlonvlda changat which la charactarlatlc 
of thla atratagyt maana that Implamantatlon raqulramanta ara uaually 
damandlng and that tha tlma avallabla for taatlng and axparlmantatlon will 
ba llmltad. Undar thaaa clrcumatancaat two couraaa of action wara 
aaaoclatad with auccaaas (1) raduclng tha dagraa of Innovatlvanaaa of tha 
changa program In tha aarly atagaaf andt (11) giving particular amphaala to 
aatabllahlng tha organisational atructura nacaaaary to aupport and 
auparvlaa Implamantatlon at tha achool laval. Laaothot for axampla* 
llmltad tha objaetlvaa of tha Initial atagaa of Ita taxtbook program to 
raflact tha llmltad Inatltutlonal capacity In that country's adueatlon 
aactor. In Bthloplat on tha othar handt auccaaaful Implamantatlon of a 
ralatlvaly ambltloua Innovation waa graatly halpad by tha priority glvan to 
atrangthanlng aducatlonal Inatltutlona and admlnlatratlva atructuras. 
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Th« chm.yg% programs la th« eountrlM that adoptad a atratagy of 
progrMalira Innovatloa thua eoaslatad of a aarlaa of ralatlvaly modaat 
etiaiigaa» nhoaa af facta could ba pradlctad with raaaonabla accuracy. Tha 
laplaMntatlon of auch programa typically Involvaa only a llmltad nunibar of 
aajor unaxpactad avaata* Thaaa prograna ara not only cant rally plannad» 
but can alao ba nanagad by a ralatlvaly traditional t machanlatlc 
organisation (Mlddlaton» at al.» 1986) with claarly apallad out procadural 
rulas and controls. Navarthalaaa» tha acala of thaaa programa la auch that 
tha damanda on tha organisation raaponalbla for InvlaBMntatlon ara 
eonaldarabla» and apaclal afforta to atrangthan tha admlnlatratlva and 
Inatltutlonal capacity ara of tan raqulrad. 



In gthionia . Inatltutlonal davalopmant programa had baan Impla- 
mantad ainca tha aarly 1970a and raaultad» by 1976 t In a vall- 
aatabllahad national capacity for planning, curriculum davalop- 
amitf matarlala davalopmant and projact managamant* In tddltlon. 
In tha initial atagaa of Implamantatlont a dataroiinad affort vaa 
mada to davalop a dacantrallsad achool auparvlalon and aupport 
ayatam at tha dlatrlct (avrraja) laval. Tha Airraja Padagoglcal 
Cantara (APCa) provlda achool auparvlalon» coordlnatlony In- 
aarvica taaehar training, program avaluatlon, advlca and vork on 
curriculum modification, aaalatanca on tha davalopOMnt and usa of 
taaching alda, raaaareh, and othar aupport aarvlcaa for achoola. 
Tha AFCa alao aarva aa tha dlatrlbutlon polnta for naw 
aducatlonal matarlala and provlda aaalatanca to both tha formal 
and non* formal aducatlon programa. Furtharmora a dallbar%ta 
affort vaa mada to atrangthan local aupport imd control of tha 
achool through paaaant and urban dwallar assoclatlona* 

Evan In China , which from tha outaat had ralatlvaly wall- 
davalopad organisational atructuraa, conaldarabla attantlon vaa 
glvan to organisational strangthanlng. Flrat, tha govarnmant aat 
up an intamal group of axparta and an axtamal advlaory panal to 
aaalat unlvaralty ataf f with tha uac of nav aqulpmant and tha 
taaching of ravlaad programa. Sacond, projact Inltlatad atudlaa 
vara conductad ragardlng tha raorganlsatlon of unlvaralty 
managamant, and apadallata vara than anployad to davalop and 
Introduca iaqprovad managamant tachnlquaa and practlcaa concarnlng 
raachadullng ataff tima and uaa of facllltlaa, oparatlng 
llbrarlaa, racordlng kaapli^^g, and program budgatlrg. Each 




mmnagMMnn Innovation was pllotad and« If Judgad succaaaful* 
axtandad to othar projact Inatltutlona. 



Tha projact In Laaotho vaa much laaa ambitious t but again Ita 
daalgn paid conaldarabla and axplldt attantlon to tha 
davalopmant of an admlnlatratlva Infraatructura — at first 
tamporary and latar parmanant — to managa tha procuramant* 
davalopmantt and dlatrlbutlon of taxtbooka. Tha projact callad 
for both tha craatlon of naw buraaucratlc antltlaa and tha 
raallgnmant of axlatlng onaa. In addition to formulating a 
taxtbook-faa policy, tha Mlnlatry of Education aatabllahad and 
ataffad a Book Supply Unit. Tht National Curriculum Davalopmant 
Coomlttaa and tha Inatructlonal Matarlala Raaourca Cantar vara 
raorganlsad to anaura thalr affactlva coordination In 
Implamantlng tha govarnmant*a taxtbook policy. 



Tha Implamantatlon of Innovations that ara ralatlvaly modaat In 
alsa undar condltlona of anvlronmantal atablllty oftan appaara almpla from 
a cantral parapactlva. In fact thay ara complax bacauaa of tha difficulty 
In bringing about affactlva uaa In a larga numbar of achoola In many 
dlffarant locatlona. Whan tha parapactlva on uaa at tha achool laval gata 
loatt tha Innovation la haadad for fallura. Tha cass of tha Education 
Radio and Talavlalon Program (ERTV) In Malavala la an llluatratlon. 



During praparatlon and appraisal of thla projact much of tha 
attantlon waa focuaad on tachnlcal lasuaa of program production 
and broadcaatlng. Although 13 Educational raaourca Cantara wara 
sat upt accass to thaaa cantara vaa difficult for many taachars 
and tha quality of tha aarvlca waa fraquantly poor. In fact, 
accaptabla lavala of uaaga occurrad only In achoola wara a 
taachar had baan apadflcally aaalgnad to coordlnata tha ERTV 
program and ^ara tha haadmaatara wara aupportlva. But avan In 
thaaa achoola tha quality of uaaga ramalnad poori studants wara 
raraly praparad and watchad tha program passlvaly and ganarally 
no follow up took placa. 

In thla caaa tha davlatlon from axlatlng practlca was 
undaraatlmatad. No attampt waa thua mada to braak down tha 
Innovation Into amallar mora managaabla parta to allow for 
taatlng of program contant and dallvary machanlsms. Poor fit 
batwaan tha dagraa of Innovation and tha str stagy lad to low 
outcomaa . 
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Incrtmtntal Bxpantion 



An IncrMMntal expansion strategy takes en evolutionary approach 
to the l]q>leiiientatlon of educational change* There Is less pressure for 
ianedlate action, fast results, and large-scale application than in the 
case of the progressive innovation strategy. Typically, after small-scale 
experimentation of a major change often supported by external donors — 
the decision is made to move towards national application* However, 
organisational, financial and human constraints make Immediate national 
application impractical. National application is further Impeded b> 
uncertainties regarding the nature of the outcome of the experiment, the 
need for further redesign and testing prior to application of the change on 
a large scale, and the reluctance of donor agencies to support large-scale, 
high-risk programs. As a result, the change is applied in a limited nusiber 
of schools during a first phase, and then gradually expanded over time. 

Long-term plans are usually vague and o)ien-ended; in many cases, 
the innovation evolves and decisions are madf as program implementation 
progresses. The time perspective is often long --10 to 20 years or more 
before full application is no exception -- and during this period, 
considerable transformation of the innovation takes place* Most of these 
adaptations are in fact simplifications that gradually occur in response to 
the realities of classroom application. The Implementation of a program 
over such a long period demands consistent commitment by the go\emment and 
external funding agencies to the program objectives* The cases of 
Thailand, YAR and Bangladesh illustrate this process* 
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Bxp«riMnts vlth th« diversification of ••condary •dueatlon In 
Thailand had baan aupportad by tha Canadian Intarnatlonal 
DavalopMnt Aganey (CIDA) alnea tha lata 1960a. Aa tha original 
CIDA aodal vaa found to ba too eoatly to rapllcata on a larga 
acala* aodlfleatlona almad at coat reduction and almpliflcatlon 
vara introduced. In 1973 » tha govammant dacldad to ganarallaa 
tha program and tha Bank haa aupportad tha gradual axpanalon of 
tha program through four education projacta, vfalch have financed 
the introduction of dlveralfled curricula In the 124 nav 
aacondary achoola built under the project* aa wall aa In 480 
axlatlng aacondary achoola. 

Over tlna* the program underwent conaldarable tranaformatlont 
both in tarma of Ita objectlvea and dealgn. Initially the atated 
program objective was to prepare atudenta more effectively for 
eoployment in the labor market. Thla objective evolved 
gradually* and at praaant, broad aklll development and 
attltudlnal objectlvea are more atrongly amphaalsed. The project 
dealgn alao changed conalderably in reaponae to the need to 
reduce both the coat and the complexity of the program and to 
adapt it to condltlona in different locatlona. For axaavlay the 
Fifth Education Project not only called for the conatructlon of 
42 achoola* but alao Included provlalona for 12 Area Vocational 
Centera. Theae regional centera provide practical Inatructlon to 
atudenta from general academic aacondary achoola (feeder 
achoola). They repreaented an attanqpt to provide dlveralfled 
aecondary education to atudenta enrolled in aa^ll aacondary 
achoola in a coat»effectlve manner. The Sixth Education Project 
contlnuea to vork in thla direction and to provide aaalatance to 
addreaa the problem of providing dlveralfled aecondary education 
in email rural aecondary achoola. Strategiea Include providing 
new and renovated facllltlaa for In-aarvlce ataff tralnlngy and 
improving teacher utilisation through an Incraaae in weekly 
teaching loada. 

The flrat primary education project in Banaladaah haa generated 
eapeclally impraaalva galna conaldarlng that pravloua development 
efforta in thla aubaactor had a poor record of achievement. The 
project la part of a long-term overall development program to 
expand acceaa and improve the quality and efficiency of primary 
education. Although tha goal of almultanaoua axpanalon and 
quality In^rovament haa been conalatantly purauad* tactlca and 
intarventlona propoaed in tha follow-up primary education project 
have been modified in reaponae to leaaona learned and long-term 
flacal conaldaratlona. 

Conatr^lnta on implementation capacity and financial rasourcea 
limited the coverage of the program in tha flrat phaaa to lOZ of 
the country* an area email enough to avoid tha dlfflcultlea 
common in larga-acala innovationat yet larga enough to yield 
algnlf leant leaaona. Thla alao allowed the change atratagy to ba 
quite comprehenalva. Included were the provlalon of achool 
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buildings f tMtbooks and materials 9 tha training of aupanrlaorsv 
ai^arlaantatlon vith Projaet IMPACT ( Instruct lonal Managamant by 
ParantSf Prwiinltyt and Taaehars)f and raeurrart taaehar 
training. Tha phaaad Im^laoMntatlon sehadula ^rovldad for 
praparatlon during tha flrat yasr of tha proJaet« allowing tlM 
for initial staff training* Mtarlals davalopoantt constructlonv 
and collactlon of baaallna data. Ivplmantatlon bagan during tha 
sacond yaar and contlnuad for four yaars. 

Program rasults wars analysad during tha subsaquant six to nlna 
montha. Outeooas of tha program vara aneouraglng as both 
physical and aducatlonal targats vara mat« Tha taaehar training 
program Is balng axpandad natlonvida with tha asslstanca of a 
follov*up primary aducatlon projact. Projact daslgn haa baan 
modlflad to Incorporata lassons laamad from tha First Primary 
Education Projact* For axampla* tha provision of fraa taxtbooks 
and uniforms could not ba sustalnadf so book faas hava baan 
Introducadf and tha uniform program haa baan droppad* 

Tha caaa in is particularly llluatratlva of tha avolutlonary 
natura of tha Incramantal axpanslon approach. Tha Baalc Training 
Schama (BTS)* nov a thriving aystam for tha dallvary of baalc 
vocational skills and lltaracy training to rural araaa through 
District Training Cantars (DTCs)* had its roots in tha Flrat Edu* 
cation Projact f vfalch Includad a amall aiq^arlmantal non* formal 
training coo^onant* As non-formal aducatlon vas not ona of tha 
govammant*s prlorltlas at that tlmst tha objactlvas of tha pilot 
program vara initially poorly appraclatad by tha govammant and 
tha iflvlamantatlon stratagy vaa Inadaquataly thought through. 
Although implamantatlon did not taka of f « Bank staff malntalnad 
confldanca in tha faaalblllty of tha BTS contantt and radaslgnad 
tha implaoMntation stratagy in tha ballaf that tha BTS program 
objactlvas vara in Una vith tha country's naada. Tha ravlaad 
daslgn vaa highly flaxlbla and focuaad on maatlng axprassad naada 
of banaflclarlas* As implamantatlon procaadad* lassons from 
axparlanca vara laarnad and appllad. 

Initiallyt tha scala of tha program vaa kapt small to provlda 
ampla opportunity to axparlmant and laarn from axparlanca. Thraa 
DTCs vara built undar tha Flrat and Sacond Education Projacts. 
At both tha national and local lavalst supporting institutions 
(district coominity councils t and tha National Board for Non- 
Formal Education) vara craatad* Alsot a Basic Training Fund 
(BTF) vaa astabllahad to flnanca vlllaga training programa. This 
haa provad to ba a flaxlbla tool and a major Incantlva to local 
davalopmant groupa. In tha Fifth Education Projact « af forts vara 
intanalflad to Incraaaa tha nuinbar of Tamanl taachlng ataf f by 
appointing graduataa of tha tachnlcal aacondary achool to ba 
countarparta to DTC Inatructora and by racrultlng local trainava* 
Tha atructura of tha BTF vas alao modlflad to provlda laaa 
atringant conditions for tha funding of training programs 
raquaatad by tha local coomunitiaa. 
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Th«8« CAtM illustrate th« consld«rabl« advantagas of tha 
Incramantal approach to program Implamantatlon* It provldaa tha oppor- 
tunity for tha gradual davalopmant of Institutions and training of pro- 
fessional and managarlal staff* Staff who have worked on early program 
sites can be transferred and used In the program implementation at later 
sites. The initial demands on a country's organizational structure are 
therefore not as great as they are under a strategy of progressive 
innovation. Institutions can gradually acquire the experience necessary to 
manage the phy&ical and educational aspects of the program and to develop a 
professional capacity in these areas* 



Several cases Illustrate how both the failure to break down the 
program into — educationally and administratively — manageable parts and 
the Impact of environmental turbulence can lead to low outcomes* 



In Benin the rural education training program was designed as a 
first phase experiment in two provinces* Future geographic 
coverage was anticipated* The redesign of earlier experiments 
had been substantial and the experience with the program as 
designed was limited* The scale of the operation that was 
undertaken was so demanding in comparison with the national 
administrative capacity that logistical and hardware Issues 
completely dominated the attention of program managers* 

In Indonesia the decision to recruit individuals from a large 
number of different institutions for a residential in-service 
training program rather than Introduce the change institution by 
institution fatally flawed the dissemination process t thereby 
negating the success of the in-service training program* 
Selecting lo^rovement of individual teachers rather than 
institutional Improvement precluded an Incremental expansion 
strategy called for by the size of the innovation* 

The introduction of technology instruction in primary schools In 
Morocco was successfully Implemented as a small scale pilot* Yet 
considerable concerns existed about the program's recurrent cost 
Implication t especially in light of the deterioration of the 
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country* • •conomy. Th« gov«rniunt was th«r«£or« raluctant to 
procood with gonorallsatlon of tha program. Instead It was 
agrssd to undertake some more experimentation In a limited number 
of schools. 

Discrete Change 

Environmental uncertainty limits the time horizon for achieving 
educational change and constrains the probability of implementing a 
consistently-supported longer-term change strategy. The principal factors 
that cause environmental uncertainty are political and economic. As a 
result of environmental uncertalntyy change takes place in discrete 
"chunks" that are often not sequential. If a sustained effort does occur t 
it is by accident rather than design. Environmental turbulence precludes 
the consistent and systematic pursuit of change objectives necessary for 
the successful implementation of aaibitious and large-scale innovations. 
Under these circumstances t the optimal strategy is to limit the else and 
scale of the innovation. 

The discrete change strategy typically has a very strong project 
orientation aimed at well-defined^ relatively routine Innovations with 
limited coverage in terms of the number of schools expected to apply the 
innovation. Nevertheless » transformations in program objectives and design 
frequently do occur in response to changes in the environment. In order to 
cope with environmental change* efforts must be directed at assessing 
environmental "signals" and responding appropriately. Changes in the 
economic environment were |»articularly severe during the mid-1970s when 
many of the sample projects were implemented. Some projects coped 
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•f £«etlv«ly with th«s« changes and prM«rv«d th« Msanea of thm ehanga 



prograoi. For •xamplat 



In Sonogal thm datarloratlng •eonomle •nvlronmant had two affaets 
on tha implamantatlon of a aaeondary aelanea and taehnology pro- 
graa* Flratt implamantatlon dalaya In a parlod of rapid 
Inflation and daellnlng valua of tha dollar foread a cutback In 
tha nuaibar of achoola that vara to apply tha nair program* 
Sacondv during Implamantatlon 9 It bacama claar that Incraaalng 
conatralnta on funda for non-aalary Inputa poaad an obatacla to 
tha auatalnablllty of tha program* To promota chancaa for tha 
program* a aurvlval In thla hoatlla anvlronmantt program managara 
radaalgnad tha program to hold down racurrant coata* Thla vaa 
dona by limiting tha uaa of aophlatlcatad and fraglla aqulpmant 
and craatlng an aqulpmant malntananea and production cantar* In 
addltlont program achlavamanta vara vldaly publlclsad in ordar to 
build aupport among paranta and aanlor govarnmant offlclala* 

Although tha program haa now bacoma wall-aatabllahadf covaraga 
ramalna limltad* High priority haa baan glvan to Intagratlng tha 
innovation into tha curricula of tha participating achoola t but 
littla attantion vaa paid to praparlng for program axpanalon* In 
apita of tha fact that tha cantara vara conaldarad auccaaafulf 
axtarnal donora hava ahiftad thair attantion to othar lavala of 
aducation and no plana axiat at tha momant for furthar axpanalon* 



Othar programa did not raapond to aconomlc changaa* For axao^lat 
tha Mali program* aimilar in daaign to tha Sanagal program* rasultad in a 
diffarant outcoma* 



Mali alao facad a aavara financial criaia* but naithar tha 
axpatriata adviaara nor tha Malian program managara and 
policymakara raactad to tha anvironmantal conatrainta on program 
Implamantation* No attaoQ>t vaa mada to radaaign tha program to 
minimiaa tha racurrant coat io^licationat and acant attantion vaa 
paid to building aupport for tha intagratad acianca curriculum 
among national profaaaional ataff and policymakara* Largaly dua 
to thia lack of raaponaivanaaa to local conditional tha program 
vaa only partially Implamantad and ita aducational objactivaa 
vara aaaantially abandonad* 
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Th« draiMtle •££«et of political upheaval on tha implamantatlon 



of adueatlon ehanga programs la llluatratad In tha Guatamala eaaa. 



Tka Guatamala program almad at tha Introduction of practical aub- 
Jacta In tha lovar aacondary achool curriculum. A combination of 
factoray brought on by both political Instability and natural 
calamity 9 mllltatad agalnat tha Implamantatlon of tha raform. 
From tha outaaty tha program facad a aat of critical problamsy 
Including poor managamant, lack of actlva govarnmant coomltmanty 
and tha 1976 aarthquaka. Daclalona concamlng achool altasy 
curriculum contanty contract approval 9 and allocation of 
countarpart funda vara aavaraly dalayad. Tha Tachnlcal 
Coordlnatora Committaa vaa randarad loaffactlva by paraonallty 
confllctat lack of motivation, and tha conaaquant Inability to 
maka critical daclalona. Aftar tha aarthquaka 9 govarnmant 
prlorltlaa ahlftad from raform to tha rapalr of achoolay tharaby 
furthar disrupting tha la^lamantatlon atratagy. Iiq»lamantatlon 
dalaya at that point totalad mora than four yaara. 

A changa of govarnmant In 1982 lad to Incraaaad official aupport 
for tha projact. Tha projact implamantatlon unit undarwant a 
complata ovarhauly aftar irtilch tha raform waa abla to procaad 
with aatlafactory raaulta. Hoiravary application haa baan llmitad 
to projact achoolay no avaluatlon of claaaroom parformanca haa 
baan conductady and high racurrant coata and uncartain govarnmant 
conmiitmant to aacondary aducatlon inhibit natiomrida application. 



Implamantatlon of wall-*daalgnady diacrata changa programs is 
of tan tha baat that can ba achiavad givan unatabla anvironmantal condi- 
tlona. Tha caaa atudlaa ahow that thia atratagy waa not — and aomatlmaa 
could not hava baan — conacioualy plannadi rathary it ganarally avolvad 
undar tha praaaura of unforaaaan axtarnal avanta. Environmantal 
inatablllty la oftan hard to antlcipatay and faw projact daaigna axplicitly 
took into account tha anvironmantal conatrainta undar vfaich tha innovation 
ifOttld ba ifl^lamantad. Taty a mora caraful aasaaamant of anvironmantal 
condltlona vould cartainly ba banaf idal and halp to davalop mora affactiva 
liylamantation atratagiaay and raault in tha aalaction of a diacrata changa 
atratagy wfaanavar appropriata. Two couraaa of action can ba conaidarad in 
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tht fac0 of changing environmental conditions. The first Is to foster the 
managerial skill to recognize changes In the environment* accompanied by 
both the vllllngness and the ability to respond flexibly to the unexpected. 
The second Is to take measures to Insulate the program from environmental 
turbulence by» for Instance* Increasing the level of external funding. 

The failure to cope effectively with environmental changes In the 
discrete change strategy often results In a dilution of the educational 
content of the program* sometimes to the extent that the Innovation becomes 
unrecognizable and disappears as an Innovation altogether. Often the 
program outcomes are merely a set of completed buildings with an Increased 
capacity to enroll greater numbers of students. This Is the down-sizing* 
or the "blunting** of the Innovation that has been described extensively In 
the literature (see* for example* Hubennan and Miles* 198A). 

In the case of Nicaragua the positive outcomes reported In the 
project completion report referred almost exclusively to the 
successful construction of new buildings. 

In Mall , although new science centers were provided and are used 
to the point of overcrowding* the traditional methods for 
teaching science were retained* thus eliminating the core of the 
Innovation. 

Permanent Pilot 

Unlike the three strategies discussed above* the permanent pilot 
Is* obviously* not a preconceived strategy for planned change. In fact* It 
represents the failure to Implement an effective strategy* and usually 
results from the Incompatibility between the demanding Implementation 
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rtquirtnents of a comprehensive reform program and unstable environmental 
conditions. Often Initiated with considerable external support and 
financing, these programs are typically unable to mobilize the internal 
economic resources and political support necessary for the implementation 
of a major innovation, and thus are unable to move beyond the pilot stage. 
While the outcomes of the experimental phase may be promising and 
generalisation considered desirable, uncertainty in the economic 
environment may make the government reluctant to commit substantial amounts 
of manpower or money to the program. Or, if the innovation is 
controversial, politically influential pressure groups may oppose its 
generalisation. In a situation of considerable political uncertainty the 
government will hesitate to press for the implementation of a controversial 
reform* 

Under such conditions, the pilot program is often kept alive by 
external support, sufficient to finance additional pilot schools, but 
inadequate to fund a national program. Often ample justification can be 
found for another round of piloting since the results of educational 
experiments and pilots are seldom clear. In addition, more piloting is 
often the politically expedient choice which permits pacifying proponents 
of the reform without generating much opposition (Dalin, 1978). The danger 
is that these programs become simply symbols of good intentions and 
vehicles to attract external financing, instead of instruments of change. 

The implementation of the basic education reform in Haiti illus* 
trates how political difficulties can relegate a program to 
permanent pilot status. The reform, supported by four Bank 
education projects, is a comprehensive effort consisting of a 
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••rl«s of Interventions sustained ovsr s long period of time. 
During this period the broad reform objectives did not change » 
but policies 9 Implementation strategies » and tactics changed 
considerably. For exsiq>ley plans to use the schools for adult 
literacy training and to establish a nucUar management system 
were dropped. The first tvo projects (approved In 1975 and 1977) 
laid the foundation for future reform efforts by ^«treugthenlng 
and reorganising educational Inst Itut Ions # loqplementatlon relied 
heavily on escperlmentatlon and piloting, and plans for 
Incremental Increases In coverage were continuously adjusted to 
the changing political situation. Testing took place over three 
years vlth 70 classrooms participating during the first year* 230 
In the second t and 600 In the third. 

At the early stages, central government support was passive and 
efforts focused primarily on attracting maximum external finan- 
cing. Parents and others outside the educational establishment 
demonstrated little Interest In the reform at the outset. But 
the situation changed dramatically after the 1979 decision to 
Introduce the national language of Creole as the language of 
Instruction. As the French-speaking social and political elite 
mobilised to oppose the reform, the limited government support 
that had existed grew veaker. It became increasingly clear that 
implementation by administrative fiat would not work and that 
support would have to be negotiated with all groups with vested 
Interests in the educational system (e.g., parents, teachers, 
administrators, policymakers, and social and political elites). 
Accordingly, the pace of Implementation was slowed to nurture the 
support of these stakeholders, especially the private sector 
education system. By 1984, the internal support base had 
broadened and the government was ready to push generalisation 
more actively. By 1985, nearly 50 percent of first-grade 
students were in reform classes (70 percent from public schools 
and 34 percent in private schools)* However, government support 
remains unsteady and the program's future is still uncertain. Aa 
of 1985, the Government had not announced its intention to apply 
the new program in all schools or made clear whether it would 
enforce program implementation in the private school system. 



The permanent pilot in Itself is not a road to successful 
national educational change. To generalize the application of the change, 
the permanent pilot will need to evolve into a strategy of incremental 
expansion or progressive innovation. These approaches require, however, 
that environmental instability be reduced. Politically this can mean the 
ascendance to power of a strong government that supports the program 
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obJ«etlv««, M happ«n«d« for •x«iiipl«« In Guatemala aftar four yaara of 
axeaadlngly llmltad Implamantatlon prograss. 

Anothar avanua lat of eouraat to radaalgn tha program by raduelng 
althar tha alsa of Intarvantlona or tha aeopa of eovaragay tharaby 
abandoning or diluting politically eontrovaralal program alamanta or 
laaaanlng tha burdan of raeurrant funding. For axampla* tha Introduction of 
Craola In Haiti vaa alowad down and mada voluntary for prlvata achoola that 
bagan to uaa raform oatarlala In conjunction with a Franch lanpiaga 
curriculum. Anothar altarnatlva la to opt for a atratagy of dlacrata 
changat focualng on tha application of tha program In a llmltad nuaibar of 
achoola vhlch la what happanad In Sanagal. 

Dynamic Aapacta of tha Modal 

Tha Implamantatlon hlatorlaa of tha caaaa damonatrata without 
axcaptlon tha complaxltlaa Involvad In tha procaaa of aducatlonal changa. 
Tha at art -up la naarly alvaya difficult. Evan programa that wara 
avantually auccaaafult Ilka thoaa In Thailand* TARt and Sanagal « 
axparlancad aavara problama In tha aarly phaaaa. Thaaa dlfflcultlaa ara 
oftan aaaoclatad with tha Inaxparlanca of tha kay Inatltutlona raaponalbla 
for program Implamantatlon. Tha atart-^up problama ara typically 
undaraatlmatad by program daalgnara and tha allowanca mada for unaxpactad 
problama la uaually Inadaquata. Evan In tha davalopad worldt non-*trlvlal 
changa la difficult and atart-up dlfflcultlaa common (Hubarman and Mllaa« 
1984). Tha kay laaua la how to copa with It. Succaaaful programa ovarcama 
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start-up problms through a parslstant comaltmant to tha k«y program 
objactlvas by national authorities and International agsnclss, and a 
wllllngnsss to Isarn from mlstakss and rsdsslgn ths pr.ogram slsmants* 

Programs ars not usually Implsmsntsd as dsslgnsd. Ths cass 
•xpsri«ncs lllustratss ths limitations on ths ability of program dsslgnsrs 
to producs "blusprlnts** for sducatlonal changs* Transformation of 
Implsmsntatlon stratsglss and svsn modification of ths Initial program 
objsctlvss ars ths ruls rathsr than ths sxcsptlon. Thus, dsvsloplng 
sffsctlvs procsdurss for sducatlonal policymaking Is not a simpls mattsr. 
In thslr dsslgn, ths succsssful progrsms sxpllcltly accountsd for ths 
uncsrtalnty crsatsd by ths dsgrss of Innovation and snvlronmsntal 
conditions* 

A11US.1.0JIS havs bssn mads throughout this discussion to ths 
dynamic aspects of ths modsl* Soms progrsms changs ovsr tlms and movs from 
ons stratsgy to anothsr. This Is oftsn rslatsd to changing snvlronmsntal 
conditions or to ths fact that tsachsrs and administrators that practlcs 
Changs gst bsttsr at It and can Isarn to handls mors snibltlous changs 
progrsms. Ths transition from psrmansnt pilot to an Incrsmsntal sxpanslon 
stratsgy or to a dlscrsts changs stratsgy may Isad to svsntual succsssful 
implsmsntatlon In Haiti and Morocco. Similarly, ths Pakistan program, 
sftsr ssvsn ysars and two flrst-phass sxpsrlmsntal projscts. Is struggling 
to movs bsyond piloting and sxpsrlmsntatlon to ssttls on a rspllcabls 
program modsl that can bs gradually Introducsd with an Incrsmsntal 
sxpanslon stratsgy. 
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Anothtr ttrattgy trantfonnAtion it tht novt from a ditcrttt 
changt approach to progrtttivt Innovation. The China higher education 
^'rograai It an example. 

Thit project vat detigned under conditiont of contiderable 
environmental uncertainty! China vat undergoing major econcmiic 
policy trantformationt and had never before dealt vith the Bank. 
At a retult, the Firtt Education Project vat detigned at a 
ditcrete operation, although tome elementt einbodied broader long- 
term objectivet. At the nev policiet ttacilised and China* t 
relet ionthip vith the Bank matured, envirotuoental uncertainty 
decreated dramatically* Subtequent projectr. nmtm increatingly 
detigned at building blockt in an overall strategy of national 
higher education development. 

Tae third thift in ttrategy that can be obterved it from 
incremental expantion to progrettive innovation. The cate of Bangladeth 
illuttratet thit procett in motion. While the project began at an 
experiment in 10 perceut of the country, coverage it nov being expanded in 
a follov-»on project. 

Summary 

Significant educational change dem&adt long-term, stable 
political tupport. Environmental turbulence effectively precluded the 
implementation of ambitiout innovationt. Progran^ that vere effective 
under conditiont of tubttantial environmental uncertainty did not pursue 
natiomride policy changes, but focuted on improvements in a limited nuinber 
of institutions (discrete change). Other -- often nore ambitious -- 
programs had promising results in a pilot phase, but vere unable '^o 
mobilise the necessary support for generalized application (permanent 
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pilot). Bv«n vh«n t^m •nvlronMnt wm mor« certain and pradletabla, tha 
aueeaaafttl ehanga v^ograma furthar raduead uneartalnty by adopting an 
IncraoMntal approach to Implamantatlont althar In tarma of tha 
Innovatlvanaaa of tha Initial rafona (prograaalva Innovation) or tha 
gaographle aeala ( lneran%ntal axpanalon). Tha axparlanea of tha aueeaaaful 
programa thua auggaata that aalaetlng a projaet daalgn that la eongruant 
with tha kay cnntlnganej varlablaa (anvlronmantal uneartalnty and dagraa of 
Innovation) t and raeognlaaa that tranaformatlona will hava to ba mada la 
critical to affactlva changa. 

Tha analyala thua far haa focuaad on tha aattlng of objactlvaa 
and tha aaquanclng of thalr Inqplamantatlon. Thaaa ara tha atrataglc laauaa 
that naad to ba daalt with In tha daalgn of all changa programa. Mora la 
naadad howavar. To baccna oparatlonal and affact achool and claaaroom 
taachlng and laarnlng procaaaaa* implamantatlon atrataglaa naad to focua on 
apaclflc Intarvantlon polnta. Thraa vara found to ba aapaclally critical 
to bringing about and auatalnlng changaa In tha profaaalonal bahavlor of 
taachara and local admlnlatratora s admlnlatratlva davalopmant, In-aarvlca 
taachar training* and building and maintaining comnltmant. Tha rola of 
aach of thaaa Intarvantlona In tha changa procaaa will ba ravlawad In tha 
naxt thraa chaptara. 
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VIII. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOFMEMT 



Ths Educational Organization 

Admlnlstratlva davalopmant la tha procaaa of dlractad changa of 
tha main faaturaa o'^ an admlnlatratlva ayatam (Dror, 1978) vhlch alma at 
tha aatabllahmant of an organization's capacity to formulata policy goala* 
daflna atrataglaa* and Implamant policy daclalona with Incraaslng 
affactlvanaoa* Changa and Innovation can only occur whan tha alamanta of 
tha organisation dallvarlng aducatlonal aarvlcaa ara In placa and 
functioning affactlvaly. Succassful programs tharafora pay consldarabla 
attantlon to atrangthanlng dallvary systamn and astabllshlng affactlva 
atructuraa and procaaaaa to managa changa* 

Tha aducatlonal organization Includes a wlda array of paopla and 
Inatltutlonat ranging from mlnlstars and their advisers to teachers and 
teaching aaalatanta* It Includes planning and policy staff (e.g.t 
education plannerat curriculum development and examination specialists t and 
aupportlng ataff)* payroll and procurement specialists, civil engineers t 
and atatlatlclana. All theae people work tog^cher In Institutions that 
make up the educational organization. Instltvtlons are thua Identifiable 
organisational unite « which are generally part of a larger organization* 
and have apeclflcally defined functions that contribute to larger 
organisational goala. 
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Four typas of Institutions can b« distinguished: 
(1) planning and policy Institutions; (11) support agencies; (111) line 
agencies; and, (Iv) operating units. The planning and policy Institutions 
are the professional and analytical heart of the educational organization. 
These Institutions propose and analyze policy options, prepare Investment 
plans, develop .lew curricula and materials, and der.lgn and monitor 
standards of performance. The support agencies are responsible for much of 
the logistics associated with delivery of educational services, such as 
paying teachers, building schools, and printing textbooks and materials. 
The line agencies , such as district education offices, generally serve as 
links between the central and operating Institutions, supervising the 
functions of the latter. The operating units . I.e., the schools, perform 
the core activity of the educational organization which Is the direct 
provision of educational services In a large number of geographically 
dispersed locations. 

Case Experience 

In the change programs Included In this review, the 
administrative development process had two broad dimensions. On one hand. 
It Involved the development of capacity at the school level to Implement 
policies and programs that supported nationally-defined change objectives. 
On the other hand. It was concerned with fostering a capacity at the 
central (national or state) level to support, coordinate, and control 
school^level activities. Both dimensions are Important. Without an 
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lmpl«m«ntAtlon capacity at tha school lavalt educational change Is unlikely 
to be applied successfully In a large number of classrooms and even less 
likely to become Institutionalized. Without coordination* chaos and 
dilution of the program are likely to result. Bank projects have devoted 
varying degrees of attention to supporting the development of adminis- 
trative capacity at the periphery and the central level (see Table 8.1)« 

Administrative development consisted largely of efforts to 
change: (1) the structure of the educational organization; (11) the 
Information* conmunlcatlonv and evaluation systems; (111) the Institutions; 
(Iv) staff competence; or* (v) the resources available for administrative 
tasks. Table S.l ranks the efforts made by each program to use these 
administrative development Instruments (countries are listed iv. order of 
outcome success). 

The case studies ci arly Illustrate that strengthening the 
administrative capacity of the educational organization Is a critical step 
In the process of successful Implementation of educational change. Table 
8.1 shows that administrative development and organizational strengthening 
were salient features of the successful change programs. The relative 
neglect of organizational strengthening In low-outcome programs Is striking 
and suggests that organizational weaknesses are a major cause of the 
failure to bring about change. 
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Table 8.1; Features of Administrative Development 



Loom Of Chmgs InstruMnts of Changs 



OMitry 


Oantar 


Periphery 


structure 


SystMB 


Institution 


Staff 


Resources 


Total 


Ethiopia 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


14 


Banol«dMti 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


14 


Otim 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


12 


iMOttM) 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


13 


lOnltIa 


2 


1 


2 


0 


2 


2 




11 


Thil land 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 




12 


YM 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




14 


EtBfPt 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


I 


7 


Milail 


2 


0 


1 


2 


2 


1 




9 


Senagil 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


11 


Mitl 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




13 




2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 




6 


rndonnla 


2 


0 


1 


1 




2 




7 


McltUn 


0 


2 


2 


1 




1 




9 


Quitania 


2 


0 


0 


2 




2 




8 


PMraguv 


0 


2 


2 


1 




1 




8 


NIearaguB 


2 


2 


1 


0 




1 




8 


LIbvIa 


1 


0 


0 


0 




1 




3 


miaytia 


2 


0 


2 


0 




0 




6 


Mil 


0 


0 


1 


0 




0 




2 


Bmln 


2 


0 


2 


1 




1 


0 


7 



2 - lawel of effort. 1 - Lou level of effort. 0 - No effort. 



Instruments of Change 



Th« instruments of change -- structures, information systems, 
institutions, staff, and resources -- supported the implementation of 
change programs in a variety of ways as discussed below. 



Structural change : Changes in organizational structure nearly 
always involved strengthening the organization at the school and district 
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level, and delegating certain tasks, especially those related to school 
supervision and support, to those structures* 



The aost common approach was the grouping of schools In clusters 
("nucleos" In Latin America) to Improve the pedagogical support and 
assistance to small rural schools. A fev countries also attempted to 
strengthen local support --or even control -- over the school. 



In Ethiopia the Avraja Pedagogical Centers provide a permanent 
base at the provincial level for support, training and 
supervision of teachers as well as for the local development of 
teaching materials. Further decentralization through the 
establishment of district level pedagogical centers Is envisaged. 
In addition, the Involvement of the local community In the school 
has been strengthened considerably. Following the Implementation 
of a mass literacy campaign In the mid- seventies, parents have 
become much more aware of the Importance of education, and 
exercise considerable Influence In the school through the urban 
dwellers or peasant associations. 

In Paraguay schools In rural areas are grouped In a cluster 
around a central school which serves as a center for the supply 
of learning materials and a resource center for pedagogical 
support and training of the staff of the associated schools. 



In addition to the strengthening of the administrative capacity 
at the local level, several cotintrles attempted to Improve their 
administrative capacity through changes at the top or by creating new 
organizational units. 



Permanent structural change at the top of the hierarchy occurred 
In Lmlai&i where a special Directorate for Rural Education was 
created. Entirely new organizational structures were created for 
programs In Lesotho . YAR > and Afinln. But merely establishing new 
structures was not enough; success was related to the extent that 
such structures were properly ftinded and staffed. The poor 
pevformance of the programs In £sQin, Liberia > and ?arapiav. for 
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example, can be explained largely by the under funding and the 
understafflng of the newly-created organizational units* 



Cotnaiunlcatlon systems : The Importance of effective Information 
and communication systems Is amply Illustrated In the cases. In all high 
outcome and In some of the moderate outcome programs, there was 
considerable testing of new curricula, monitoring of classroom experience, 
and feedback from teachers In the classroom to the program designers at the 
national currlculixm center or pedagogical Institute* This process 
typically led to changes In the program* In the high outcome programs, an 
effort was made to regularly collect Implementation data, and teachers were 
regarded as an Important source of Information* In several Instances, 
special Institutions were established to create an official channel for the 
flow of Information* 



In Malawi . an evaluation unit was Incorporated Into the Malawi 
Correspondence College to Improve communication and provide 
feedback from the classroom level to be used for program 
revision* And In Thailand, the secondary school diversification 
program uses an advisory committee to supervise and direct the 
adaptation of curricula and syllabi to local needs* 



Communication systems also contributed to building a base of 
broad support for projects by disseminating Information about the program 
to Interested groups. 



In Ethiopia and Nicaragua, this was accomplished through 
political channels* In Pakistan , the director of the Project 
Implementation Unit noted the absence of an effective public 
relations campaign as an Important weakness In the design of that 
country*8 First Primary Education Project. The Second Primary 
Project Includes support for such a campaign. In that project, 
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as w«ll as in Bangladesh , teachers and first- line supervisors 
(learning coordinators) were trained in community relations in 
order to encourage parents to send their children to school, and 
school management committees were established* In Tunisia , local 
support for the change program was gained through the community- 
wide sale of agricultural and textile products made by the 
students* 



A lack of interaction among the implementing agencies, 
professional injtitutions, and line agencies concerned with the project can 
have negative effects on project outcomes* 



Mali is a case in point* The PIU, staffed by expatriates, did 
not establish an effective working relationship with Malian staff 
at the National Pedagogical Institute* The PIU also failed to 
communicate the objectives of the science and technology project 
to teaching staff and to solicit feedback from them* In 
addition, administrative personnel at the school level were not 
involved In the process* Without a national support base, the 
newly integrated science curriculum was discontinued after the 
expatriate experts left* Similarly, the radio and television 
project In Malaysia emphasized program production issues and 
neglected to inform and train teachers and Educational Resource 
Center staff about their roles in the program* Accordingly, 
motivation for implementing the reform was low and the program 
was applied In only a few schools* 



Although high outcome programs often incorporated mechanisms for 
classroom feedback into the project design, there is no record of 
monitoring student achievement in a systematic manner* Moreover, data on 
student flows and Internal efficiency (drop-out and repetition rates) are 
rare and unsystematic', and Judgments on quality improvement are 
Impressionistic and based on anecdotal evidence such as reports by teachers 
that ''students now appear more active" (Haiti II PGR)* Also, reliable data 
on the extent of classroom application of the innovation are rare, with the 
possible exception of the Haiti and Malaysia programs* Even for projects 
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that hAV« be«n undergoing Implementation for ten years or longer t there le 
no evidence of attempts to teet eystematlcally student achievement or the 
Impact of the change program on i^tudent learning. 

The absence of adequate mechanisms for monitoring and evaluation 
Is striking* though not surprising. Mlddleton et al. (1988* forthcoming) 
similarly found. In reviewing 33 Bank-assisted education projects, that the 
Bank's record of success for monitoring and evaluation has been weak. In 
part, this Is due to a neglect to provide for It In the program design; In 
P*i^t, it Is a failure to Implement monitoring and evaluation components 
Included In the program. 

The present study shows that, perhaps In lieu of formalized 
monitoring and evaluation mechanisms, high outcome programs relied on 
Informal procedures characterised by frequent contact among program 
designers, teacher trainers, and teachers. This finding echoes what 
Huberman and Miles (1984) found In their study of school improvement: 
implementation success, and specifically instltutlonallsatlon, are more 
likely when the evaluation procedures are informal and intuitive. 

Among the sample cases, managers of successful programs made a 
considerable effort to stay close to the implementation process in the 
classrooms. These managers were not people dealing with abstract concepts 
from the central office. On the contrary, they regularly visited 
classrooms and solicited feedback from teachers and front-line managers. 
As a result, they monitored progress closely, although often in an ad hoc 
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iiiAnn«r. This allovtd the program managers to hava a good "faal** for tha 
impact of tha programt In splta of tha abaanea of formal parformanea and 
ottteoma data« and sat tha staga for learning from the implementation 
experience and for adjustment of program objectives and atrategiea when and 
aa needed* 



The point is illustrated by several cases: 



In Senegal t the staff of the National Coordinating Committee 
regularly visited centers 9 assisted center directors with their 
management tasks 9 and trained teachers on the Job. As a re8ult9 
they understood what teachers knew and what they didn*t know, and 
could redesign the training program accordingly. 

The two-tiered supervisory system in Bangladeah allowed for 
significant interaction between learning coordinator a and 
classroom teachers* In addition9 the management and aupport 
systema that are now being created will provide information and 
claasroom experieice with the program to the Directorate of 
Primary Education* 

During the piloting of the textbook component for the Ethiopia 
basic education reform9 teachers and administrators provided 
feedback to NCDC staff 9 a process that continued during teacher 
training in the Awraja Pedagogical Centers* 



These findings reflect the value of informal evaluations: such 
evaluations provide feedback more quickly9 maximize opportunitiea for 
learning and allow timely corrective action without putting Implementora on 
the defenaive* Thia ia not to aay that formal monitoring and evaluation 
procedurea are not Important* Aa Mlddleton et al* (1988) have shown9 
monitoring and evaluation are necessary to generate information useful in 
improving educational practice at the achool level* The key ia that these 
activitiea need to be focused on the school 9 or local 9 level rather than 




th« national level, to be formative in order to allow for program 
modifications! ^nd to require close contact between program managers and 
the classrooms in which change is being implemented. 

Institutional strengthening ; All the high outcome cases paid 
considerable attention to the strengthening of particular institutions, 
confirming the key role of institutional strengthening in the 
administrative development process. 



Support for policy and planning institutions, such as the 
National Curriculum Development Center in Ethiopia , the Academy 
for Fundamental Education in Bangladesh , and the National 
Pedagogical Institute in Haiti has been a critical element of 
successful educational change strategies. Although Bank 
assistance to supporting institutions nearly always included the 
PIU, in many cases it was aimed more broadly and included 
agencies with a national responsibility. A capacity to manage 
civil works programs was developed in Thailand by restructuring 
the PIU and creating a Central Procurement Unit in the HOE. A 
Maintenance Center was established in Senegal to produce and 
maintain low-cost science equipment. And in Lesotho , a unit to 
manage the procurement and distribution of textbooks to schools 
was created. 



The cases demonstrate that institutional development is a 
continuous process that takes place over many years. As a crucial element 
in the educational change process, institutional development is critical to 
the institutionalization and sustainability of the program (see Chapter 
XII). The absence of strong national institutions to carry the reform 
helps explain low outcomes in cases such as Pakistan and Mali. 



Staffs The staffing of the various institutions and agencies 
xrtth competent national personnel plays an important role in the 
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Implementation o£ high outcome programs. In the sample cases t the Issue of 
staffing was generally addressed through the provision of training. There 
are no recorded attempts to affect staff selection policies. Teacher 
training Is recognized In all programs as a crucial factor In successful 
implementation and Is discussed In detail In the next chapter. High 
outcome programs also featured training for key administrative and 
professional staff and a limited use of expatriate experts. Although some 
high-level training took place abroad, It was usually delivered through 
national training courses. The high outcome programs can be distinguished 
by the comprehensiveness of their staff development plans; attention was 
paid to personnel at all levels of the system. 



In Thailand , training was provided for teachers, administrators, 
principals, and department heads. And in Bangladesh , the 
training plan covered a wide range of staff, including 
administrative and supervisory staff, teacher trainers, research 
and evaluation staff, teachers, and assistant teachers. In China ; 
although expatriate experts were brought in for short periods, 
Chinese nationals took full responsibility for implementing the 
reform. 

YAR was the only high outcome program to rely heavily on 
expatriate assistance to operate the program. In that project, a 
severe shortage of national staff necessitated the recruitment of 
large numbers of expatriate technical assistants to provide the 
newly-^ developed institutions with experienced senior-level 
managers and even operating-level staff. Only in the later 
stages of program implementation did the training and development 
of national staff become a priority. 



Resources: Adequate and consistent tesource provision, both 
financial and human, also contributed to administrative development. An 
organisation starved for operations funds which does not provide its staff 
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with adequate monetary and other incentives cannot be expected to perform 
effectively. Good administration requires adequate funding. 



In Banfladftsh . project funds were specif icajMy budgeted for the 
salaries of the additional staff required to implement the change 
program. In Pakistan , although the First Primary Education 
Project financed the total salary costs associated with the 
creation of three categories of new personnel, the government 
gradually assiimed this financial responsibility under siibsequent 
projects. This mechanism ensured the sxistainability of these 
posts upon completion of the project. And in peaotho . staff of 
the Book Supply Unit were incorporated into the civil service 
during project implementation. In contrast, Nlcarapia and 
Paraguay are examples of programs that did not endure due to & 
failure of the governments to budget sufficient national funds to 
replace external funding at the end of the project. 



Chanfe Strategies 



In all four change strategies, considerable attention was given 
to administrative development at the school and district level. (See also 
Chapter VIII.) However, the mix of instnments supporting administrative 
development differed with the demands of each strategy. 



Progrftflslve innovation : Administrative development was an 
integral part of the programs that used a progressive innovation strategy. 
Although each of the countries that adapted this strategy already had an 
administrative infrastructure with an above-average implementation 
capacity, building up existing capabilities further was still considered a 
priority. Efforts were directed not only at national planning and program 
coordination, but also at local program delivery and implementation 
support. Ethiopia and Lesotho provide good illustrations of organizational 
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d«v«lopMnt •fforts that took place at both the top and bottom of the 
educational system. 



In Ethiopia > the central level Institutions charged with program 
planning, curriculum development, materials development and 
school construction were gradually strengthened through the 
assistance of a series of Bank- supported projects. Activities 
occurring throughout the entire system were effectively linked 
together Into a relatively well -coordinated change effort through 
improved management systems, communication between parents and 
teachers, and provision of feedback to managers and program 
designers. Finally, the training of professional and 
administrative staff at all levels was an Important feature of 
the .Implementation process. 

In Lesotho, progress toward Increased national responsibility for 
textbook publishing and distribution was accompanied by the 
creation and gradual strengthening of the national Institutions 
set up for this purpose, culminating in the establishment of the 
Book Supply Unit. At the same time, the program Included 
provision for extensive training of local administrators and 
teachers . 



Incremental axpatiaton: Administrative development is equally 
important for programs that pursue an incremental expansion strategy. In 
this context, however, it takes place in a more gradual fashion that 
provides ample opportunity for staff development. Malawi and YAR are cases 
in which new organizational structures were set up to implement the 
program. As these organizations expanded, the original mandate evolved, 
new functions were added, and staff were trained to deal with the 
increaning and changing responsibilities. 



In Malawi . ss the Malawi Correspondence College (MCC) grew over a 
twenty-year period, its institutional foundation also evolved. 
The program has been strengthened during this period through the 
introduction of instructor training, creation of an evaluation 
unit, and the establishment of effective lateral coordination 
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with th« Ministry of Education and tha Malawi Broadcasting 
Corporation. 



In tha Basic Training Schama bagan without tha banaflt of an 

Institutional basst but astabllshad an Incraaslngly strong 
admlnlstratlva structura as tlma want by. As tha Una aganclas 
oparatad with Incraaslng af factlvanasst supporting Institutions 
also flourished; as district training cantars wara davalopadf 
vlllaga-leval conmunlty councils and dlstrlct-laval councils wara 
sat up to monitor tham. 



Dlscrata change : In tha context of a discrete change strategyv 
organizational development Is comparatively atralght forward t since the main 
task Is to establish structures to Implement the new program «.t ch^ school 
level. This can affect the legal structurst budgetary procedures f or 
organisation of the Instructional process and the deployment cf teachers 
and pupils. 



In the case of the science and technology program In Senegal » 
considerable attention was given to the training of the center 
directors In scheduling and other matters related to 
administration of the centers. At the same tlmef the National 
Coordinating Committee developed Into a permanent body 
responsible for the management of the program. 

In Egypt « substantial technical assistance was provldadt 
Including In-servlce training and fellowships for school maragers 
Involved In Implementing the technical school improvement 
program. 



Permanent pilot : The permanent pilot programs either neglect or 
Ineffectively support organisational strengthening at the top of the 
organisation. 



In Pakistan ^ while the staff development program supported by the 
project was maGslve« It focusti rather narrowly on the lower 
levels of the hierarchy. Much of the effort In the Initial 
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Table 13.1: Inplamantatlon Outcomes 



Application 


Inscitution- 
alization 


AmDltlous- 
ness 


TOTAL 
RATING 


Htfh 










fitnlopla 










Bangladesh 


4 


5 


5 


14 


Lesotho 


5 


5 


2 


12 


Tunisia 




e 


A 


13 


Thailand 


4 






12 


China 


5 


A 


3 


12 


YAR 


4 


A 


A 


12 


Moderate 










naiavi 










Egypt 


5 


4 


2 


11 


Senegal 


4 


4 


3 


11 


naxcx 


A 


2 


4 


10 


Morocco 


«i 




3 


9 


Pakistan 


3 


o 


A 


9 


xnoone s xa 






3 


8 


l£X 










Paraguay 


2 


1 


4 




Nicaragua 


1 


2 


4 




Guatemala 


2 


2 


3 




Liberia 


1 


1 


4 




Malaysia 


1 


2 


3 




Mali 


1 


1 


3 




Benin 


1 


1 


4 





Gauaag of Poor Implamantation 



The lowest outcome cases were poorly implemented and did not 
achieve significant progress toward their initial educational change 
objectives. Although nearly all managed to provide much of the physical 
Infrastructure that was planned at the outset (albeit sometimes with 
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•trong natlontl institutions, change programs are likely to flounder, may 
not become institutionalized, remain dependent on external support and are 
not internally sustainable. The Pakistan experience discussed above 
illustrates these potential dangers clearly. On the other hand, without a 
strong organization at the base of the system capable of delivering and 
supporting a quality educational service, even the best national plans will 
never get Implemented at the school level. The programs in Bangladesh and 
Thailand illustrate this two-pronged approach. 

In Bangladesh , project implementation benefited at the base of 
the organizational structure from strengthened school support and 
supervision resulting from the creation of two additional levels 
of supervision, creating opportunities for more intensive support 
to the school. In addition, assistance to the Academy for 
Fundamental Education allowed that agency to become an effective 
coordinator and promoter of the program at the national level. 

In Thailand , organizational development has focused on a 
national institution (Directorate of Secondary Education) as well 
as on the training of managers st the school and district level. 

Innovation Management 

The educational organization has, broadly speaking, two distinct 
functions. The first one is system maintenance and the other one is 
innovation management. These functions have different demands in terms of 
the type of people and the management structures and systems that are 
required to bring about optimal performance. Organizationally they are 
best separated; many private and public organizations have recognized this 
and have created special units in charge of the development of new products 
and services. An important aspect of the support for administrative 
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4«v«lopMiit In th« most successful casss was attantlon to building up a 
capacity for Innovation managamant. This was dona In two ways: first t by 
str^ngthanlnt Institutions rasponslbla for policy and planning* Including 
tha daslgn of programs of changa and Innovatloni sacond* by davaloplng a 
spaclf Ic capacity for tha Implomantatlon of Invastmant programs almad at 
aducatlonal changa. Tha first* Institutional strangthanlng* was dlscussad 
abova* 

Tha daslgn of structures and systems needed to manage different 
types of educational Investment programs under different conditions of 
environmental stability have been discussed by Verspoor (1986) and 
Mlddletont Rondlnelll, and Verspoor (1987). These papers emphaslae the 
need to adapt the design of a project management organization to the 
specific requirements of the task and the environment. Further t the 
authors argue that since projects nearly always Include a set of tasks 
Involving different degrees of Innovation — such as civil works t book 
procurement and curriculum change — It will often be necessary to assign 
the management responsibility for different tasks to different functional 
units • Under these conditions* the responsibility of the organizational 
unit In charge of managing the change program will often need to be one of 
performance monitoring and coordination* rather than of actual 
Implementation. 

This review supports the propositions regarding project 
management put forward In the papers mentioned above* The key contingency 
variables are the same as those that determined the change strategies 
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discussed in Chapter V. Further, since project management structures are 
task*based and change strategies are defined programmatically, it is quite 
common to find that different tasks within one change strategy are handled 
by different organizational units. The coordination of the work of these 
different units then becomes the critical project management challenge. 



The nigh-outcome cases illustrate this approach to innovation 
management very clearly. 



In Ethiopia « the responsibility for the m&aagement of the reform 
program and the supporting projects was divided among the 
National Curriculum Development Center, the Educational Materials 
Production and Distribution Agency, and the Ethiopian Building 
Construction Authority. 

Similarly, responsibilities for managing the successful program 
in YAR were divided among several MCE agencies. The School 
Building Unit/PIU is responsible foi* the physical aspects of the 
project, while the educational aspects of the program are handlGc' 
jointly by the Project Coordinator, the Director of Teacher 
Training, and the Director of Non-Formal Education. Vitnxn the 
Directorate of Non-Formal Education, duties are further delegated 
to the National Board for Non-Formal Education (which sets policy 
and budget requirements and administers the BTF) and the 
Nonfonnal Education Directorate (which designs the curricula used 
in the DTCe). 

The case of Benin , on the other hand, illustrates the dangers of 
combining all management responsibility into one unit. The 
Director of Cooperative Action was responsible for program 
coordination, procurement, curriculum work, materials development 
and distribution. The combination of these responsibilities in 
one understaffed agency, isolated from specialized policy and 
planning institutions, led very rapidly to the neglect of the 
educational aspects of the program, especially in terms of 
curriculum and materials development and instructor training. 



Summary 



The preceding discussion of the case experiences demonstrates the 
critical role of administrative development for the successful 
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Inpl«0«nt«tion of educational change. Interventions aiming at the 
strengthening of the administrative structure and systems are critical in 
the change strategies of the high outcome programs, but are conspicuously 
absent in the low outcome ones. Yet there was considerable variation in 
the specific design of administrative development interventions, depending 
on the type of change strategy adopted. 

Several specific findings are worth highlighting. First, 
successful change projects strengthened the administrative capacity at both 
the center ^nd the periphery of the system. Second, effective 
administrative development nearly always involved the improvement of school 
support and supervision systems. Third, though formal mechanisms fcr the 
monitoring and evaluation of program were weak in all cases, managers of 
high outcome programs kept themselves informed of the progress of 
implementation at the school level through a variety of informal 
mechanisms. Fourth, high outcome programs paid considerable attention to 
strengthening policy and planning institutions. Fifth, the development of 
a competent cadre of national staff was essential to successful 
implementation. Sixth, high outcome programs requirea adequate resources. 
Finally, successful administrative development included building a capacity 
for innovation management which iiivolved both institutional strengthening 
and the development of an implementation capacity. Developing an 
implementation capacity required clear structural arrangements typically 
designed to coordinate and reinforce the efforts of different functional 
agencies. 
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IZ. TEACHER TRAINING 



Successful sducatlonal changs Is built on affectlva teacher 
training. A vell-deslgned and eftectlvely Implemented In-servlce teacher 
training program found to be a key element In the successful 
lapleMntatlon and Institutionalization of change programs i irrespective of 
the change strategy adopted by the program, as Indicated by the support for 
teachar education In all but one of the high and moderate outcome cases. 
(See Table 3.3) Furthermore, among the less successful programs, attention 
paid to teacher training In project Implementation varied considerably. 
Although the design and Implementation of teacher training components does 
not by Itself ensure success. It Is an essential feature of high-outcome 
programs. 

Another Illustration of the importance of in-service teacher 
training for successful educational change is the fact that in the case 
studies, 21Z of project cost was allocated for teacher training. This is 
more than double the proportion of Bank lending for teacher training in all 
education projects (9Z), as estimated by Haddad (1985). Haddad found that 
considerably less than half of this 91 (between 3X and 4Z) supported in- 
service training. The amount allocated for this purpose in change pirograms 
is thus many times greater than the amount that has been spent on in- 
service training in the average project. 
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Examining th« 21 eas«s and eontraatlng high and low out coma 
programa provldaa aooia valuabla Inalghta Into tha Inplamantatlon of taachar 
training eoa^nanta« Pour alananta atand out aa kay faaturaa of aueeaaaful 
taachar training eomponanta • Thaaa Ineluda tha naad tos provlda parmanant 
and locally avallabla ln«aarvlea taachar tralnlngi aatabllah affactlva 
ayataoM for auparvlalon and aupporti adjuat tha contant of training to 
taachara* laval of knowladga and axparlaneai ctn^t ancouraga taachar 
notlvatlon and comnltmant. Each of thaaa alamanta la dlacuaaad balow. 

Provlda Parmanant and locally-avallabla ln»aarvlca taachar 
training > Ona critical varlabla In achlavlng aducatlonal changa la a 
machanlam to provlda taachara with ongoing In-aarvlca training at a 
convanlant location. Whathar carrlad out In tha achool Itaalf t or at a 
local laarnlng raaourca cantar within aaay raach of araa taachara t training 
provldad to taachara aa thay go through tha procaaa of implamantlng raform 
programa haa playad an lo^ortant rola In tha auccaaa achlavad In a nuaibar 
of countrlaa* Strangthanlng of tha admlnlatratlva praaanca at tha local 
(dlatrlct) laval waa oftan an aaaantlal alamant In making ln*aarvlca 
training locally avallabla • 

In Ethiopia , tha natlonwlda affort to Introduca a naw primary 
curriculum dapandad haavlly on a aarlaa of aamlnara and workahopa 
and four- to alx-waak raaldantlal ln*aarvlca programa at 11 
taachar training Inatltutaa. Thaaa actlvltlaa wara follcwad up 
with training at tha Awraja Padagoglcal Cantara whara taachara 
had tha opportunity to bacoma familiar with naw Inatructlonal 
matarlala and tachnlquaa* Taachara wara ancouragad to ba 
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cr«atlv« and limovatlv«f and thalr faadback (basad on classroom 
•xparlanca) was Incorporatad Into tha ravlslon of materials. 
Coursas for training primary-school administrators were also 
conducted at the Avraja centers. The availability of continuous 
training provided through these centers proved to be crucial to 
successful Implementation of the curriculum reform. 



Similarly In Bangladesh i reforms to strengthen primary education 
benefited greatly from the central role played by recurrent In- 
service teacher training. Each teacher and assistant teacher 
received approximately two months of Intensive training on 
general topics. Theny every other month teachers received three 
days of training on coonon teaching problems. Training content 
concentrated on subjects important to Increased learning 
achievement f such as practical methods of teaching each major 
subjectf ways to adapt the curriculum to the social and physical 
environment of the pupil 9 understanding the ways children develop 
and learnt elementary methods of evaluating teaching and 
learnlngv management of classrooms (especially multi-grade 
classrooms)* and effective methods of parent«teacher and 
community relations. Preliminary indications were sufficiently 
promising that the training has been made a permanent feature of 
the primary education systemt and a coordinating committee was 
formed to extend the project training model nationwide. 



In Egypt « ongoing training was also made available at the school 
level. Consultants t Including resident and short-term specialist 
experts* were responsible for providing valuable in-service 
training to technical teaching staff in the context of 
Introducing a new curriculum and upgrading technical education 
for secondary students. Although overseas fellowships had been 
envisioned at the outset of the project, they were ultimately 
replaced by this effective in-service training component carried 
out at the school level. 



And in Senegal « the Bank«* supported project uo establish science 
and technology centers for lower secondary school students relied 
on an extensive training program for teachers, center directors, 
and directors of feeder schools. This included initial training 
plus annual refresher courses. In this case, ongoing teacher 
training was provided at the centers themselves through visits by 
meisbers of the national project coordinating team. While this 
project In Senegal was implemented with a fair degree of success, 
implementation of the nearly identical project in Mali failed t in 
part due to the lack of ongoing in-service training that left 
teachers unprepared to implement the new curriculum and make 
effective use of the new instructional equipment. 
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Plnally, training can be brought effactlvely to tha school level 
through the **echo** (or **ca8cade**) training method. Such systems rely on 
Initial training of a small core of personnel, who in turn train a larger 
group, who then train a still larger group, and so on* This technique has 
been widely used In Asia, where It has made It possible to train a large 
numbers of teachers in a short time* 



In the project to diversify the secondary education curriculum In 
Thailand , the National Curriculum Developmex*t Center staff were 
able to train all teachers, administrators and coamunlty leaders 
through four levels of progressively expanding intermediaries* 
In order to avoid dilution of the original message as the 
training moved further from its point of origin, detailed 
training manuals were prepared and distributed to all training 
participants* 

However, in Pakistan « a cascade system broke down after only one 
round of training, when trainers left to return to tueir original 
teaching Jobs* The failure to create a permanent system to train 
teachers was a major obstacle in the institutionalization of that 
country's primary school Improvement programs* 



Establish effective systems for supervision and support * The 
availability of school-level supervision and support was found to be a 
second critical element in successful project implementation* The 
strengthening of local administrative structures (discussed in the previous 
chapter) is a key step in this respect* As the following examples 
Illustrate, supervision can be strengthened by creating an additional layer 
of supervisory staff, by establishing a nuclear system (clustering of 
schools), or through regular school visits by central office staff* The 
extent to which teachers receive regular and frequent visits from 
Inspectors, supervisors, or other program staff who provide pedagogical 
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support and supsrvlsloii (rath«r than admlnlstratlva support)* tho grsatsr 
ths llkallhood for sueesssful Implsmaatatlon of tha raform. 



Bxparlanea with projaet Implaoiaatatlon In Banaladash supports 
this conclusion. Tha atratagy to atrangthan primary aducatlon In 
rural araaa dapandad on racrultmant of 250 Aaalatant Upasllla 
Education Offlcara (AUEOa) to provlda dlract auparvlalon to 
taachara and haadmaatara. Tha quality of tha AUEOa vaa 
particularly high, alnca thay had baan aalactad from a flald of 
5,000 appllcanta who had alraady mat minimal quallflcatlona. Tha 
now auparvlalon ayatam rallad on ragular vlalta to tha achoola by 
AUEOa, aa vail aa claaaroom visita by haad taachara. Thla 
approach norkad vail and Inqprovad taachar attandanca In projact 
araaa, ^Ich la axpactad to Improva atudant parformanca ovar 
tlma. 

Oaaplta tha braak-dovn of caacada training In Pakistan notad 
abova, tha changa program In that country vaa aldad by 
atrangthanad auparvlalon. Thla vaa accoovliahad through craatlon 
of nav poata of laamlng coordinator (LC) and auparvlaor, vhlch 
vara locatad balov tha dlatrlct laval. LCa vara raaponalbla for 
providing padagoglcal aupport to primary achool taachara, aa vail 
aa conducting racurraat In-aarvlca training. Suparvlaora 
aupportad thaaa afforta and provldad training for LCa. Aa a 
raault of inprovad auparvlalon, community aupport for primary 
aducatlon graw, tharaby ancour aging atudant attandanca and 
improving atudant parformanca. An avaluatlon of tha tvo 
provlncaa that had tha moat ganaroua auparvlalon arrangamanta 
Indlcataa that giving LCa a fairly amall caaa load of achoola, 
irtilch thay can vlalt of tan and gat to knew vail, may ba an 
important praraqulalta to tha auccaaa of thla typa of 
Intarvantlon. 

In Paraguay, ia^rovad auparvlalon vaa achiavad vithln a 
nuclaarlsatlon program that aimad to Incraaaa tha accaaalblllty 
and afflclancy of primary school. Undar thla nuclaar ayatam, 
vall-aqulppad community laamlng cantara vara aurroundad by a 
cluatar of 10-15 aaaoclatad achoola in a limitad gaographlc araa. 
Cantar dlractora vara axpactad to auparvlaa all achoola in tha 
nuelaua, rapladng tha convent lonal auparvlaor* a rola, and vara 
glvan motorblkaa to anabla tham to vlalt otharvlaa Inaccaaalbla 
achoola. In tha contaxt of a Bank-aupportad projact, thla ayatam 
contrlbutad to tha loqprovamant of achool auparvlalon and 
adminlatratlon in rural araaa. A aurvay of dlractora and 
taachara found that a kay to auccaaafvil implamantatlon la to fraa 
tha dlractora from taaching raaponalblllty and allov tham to 
focua axclualvaly on auparvlalon. Unfortunataly, fallura to 
attand to thla laaua, aa vail aa fallura to provlda aufflclant 
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r«ettrr«at flnattdng to support tho Mlatonaneo of tho notorblkost 
Imd to oroslon of tho Initial •uccoss. 

Tho dlstaaeo odueatlon progrM la Malaurl also banaf Itad from 
laeraaaad aupanrlalon. Tha Maloiri Corraapondanea Collaga has 
baaa atrangthanad by ragular vialta to MCC eantara by 
haadquartara ataf f vho provlda Inatructor training and 
aupanrlalon. In Haiti * vhara tchool aupanrlalon waa l^olatarad 
(taaporarlly) through tha uaa of aoblla aupanrlaorat hlghar taat 
acoraa vara found In aehoole In vhleh taaehara vara proparly 
aupanrltad. 



Adiuat tha contant of trainlmg to the taaehara* laval of 
knoirladta and axparianca , Tha third kay variabla aaaoclatad with "high 
otttcoM* projacta partalna to tha approprlatanaaa of training for tha 
taaehara vfao racalva It. It la critical to pay caraful attantlon In tha 
daalgn of training prograaa to tha laval of taaehara' knowladga of ralavant 
aubjact araaa and taachlng axparlanca. Whan training couraaa fall to taka 
taaehara* laval of knowladga into account t ii^^laaantatlon of tha rafom 
will ba haaparad. Thla problan can ba avoided In tvo vayai through vialta 
by tralnara to claaaroona In order to obaerve teacher perfomancet and 
through Initial taatlng of teachers to determine araaa of atrength and 
vaaknaaa. 



In Sanatal > ataff of he project coordinating unit ielled on 
claaaroom obaenratlon of taaehara to daalgn effective ln«aervlce 
training programa. They found that much of the equipment to be 
uaad in the nair aclanca and technology centera vaa too advanced 
for many of the center teachera. Project ataff thua Introduced 
tha equipment tc the teaehera «inly very gradually over a three* 
year period, aa . eaehera galn<«d tha neceaaary knoirladge and 
asiperlenea needed to uaa the equlpm^t effectively. Attention to 
the teaehara* ability to benefit from training and make uaa of 
tha technologyt and the aubaequent reatructuring of tha teacher 
training program baaed on claaaroom e3cperience» produced the 
foundation for aucceaaful implementation of the new aclance and 
technology curriculum. 
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Agalnt comparison vlth Mali undorllnos tho point. In that 
country t projact managamanfa fallura to adjuat training tc 
taachara* ability to uaa tha aophlatlcatad aqulpmant lad to 
undarutlllsatlon of aquipnant In tha conplatad aclanca and 
tachnology cantarai and thua to unauccaaaful Implamantatlon of 
tha raform. 

In tha aacondary school dlvaralflcatlon projact In Thailand * 
taachar training took Into account tha laval of kncwladga and 
axparlanca of projact taachara. Dlffarant training programa vara 
daaignad to addraaa thraa groupa of taacharas (a) thoaa with no 
profaaalonal quallflcationa but with axparlanca In taachlng; (b) 
axparlancad and quallflad taacham with no training In practical 
arta{ and, (c) axparlancad and quallflad taachara who naad to ba 
Introducad to tha concapt of graatar coonunlty participation. 



Exparlanca in two countrlaa dtmonatrataa how implamantatlon can 
auffar whan training ia not gaar^d to taachara* laval of aducatlon and 
ability. 



In Pakiatan . for axanqpla, raaaarch haa ahovn that only 25Z of tha 
jprojart taachara had an adaquata gr/^p of tha math and aclanca 
curriculum. Tha trai ing coaponant*a falluxa to addraaa 
taachara* naad for training in baaic aubjacv: mattar hamparad 
projact Implamantatlon. hud in Haiti * although taachar training 
haa baaa uaaful» an avaluation of tha raform found that taachara 
did poorly on a linguiatic ability taat. Tha avaluatora 
auggaatad that in tha futura, taachar training in that country go 
bayond padagogical training to includa a atrong doaa of 
linguiatic akilla. 



Encouraaa taachar motivation and conmitmant . Although many 
projacta indudad a ranga of Incantivaa to attract and ratain taachara, it 
ia not daar that moat of thaaa incantivaa wara affactiva. Tha proviaion 
of houaing for taachara in rural araaa and tha promiaa of salary incraasas, 
for axampla, had llttla affact on tha amploymant of famala taachara in 
Fakiatan and Haiti t raapactlvaly. 
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T«aeh«rs did rMi>ond positively, homvsr, to projects that 
•upportod th«lr profMslonal d«v«lopm«nt and allowad tham to ba aetlva 
participants In, r.ithar than mara raelplanta of, tha rafonn. Tha casa 
atttdlaa ahov no avidanea of "^andaode eonaarvatlam'* (Hurst, 1983) or 
rajactlon of Innovation on tha part of taaehara. On tha contrary, whan 
ta/ichara ballava that a changa prograa can Improva tha quality of 
education, thay valcoma tha opportunity to do a battar Job and to 
contribute to tha rafonn In a meaningful way. 



In Senegal , wfatra teachera had che opportunity to work along with 
central project ataff, they developed an ""aaprlt da corpa"" and a 
aense of coomltmant to Implementing the new aclence and 
technology curriculum. Similarly, the reform In Ethiopia waa 
atrengthened by aupport from teachera, wfaoae Input and ongoing 
feedback ware conaldered key to project Implementation. 
Providing Ethiopian teachera with the freedom to adapt the 
national program to local conditions and atlmulatlng their 
creativity alao had a poaltlve effect on local level commitment. 



In addition, provlalon of pedagogical aupport, training, and 
Inatructlonal materlala and equipment are critical to auatalnlng teacher 
morale and coomltmant. Where theae Input a are lacking, commitment to the 
program rapidly dlaappeara, aa demonstrated In Liberia and Malayala. 



In Liberia, efforta to train teachera to teach practical aubjects 
and adult literacy failed. In large part due to the abaence of 
ongoing aupport and the failure to promote and explain the 
project to the teachera expected to Implement It. The altuatlon 
In Malayala waa almllar. In that country a project to Introduce 
educational radio and televlalon In rural areaa failed to provide 
aufflclent training, aupport and Instructional reaources. Aa a 
reaultf teachera had neither the meana nor the Incentive to try 
to Implement the reform. 
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Th« eM« •xp«rl«ne« r«port«d In this chapter dmonstratM that 
tha taaehar la eantral to tha ehanga proeaaa and that a wall-daalgnad and 
vall-invlamantad taaehar training program la crucial. It atrongly aupporta 
Fttllan*a (1982) obaarvatlont 

Educational changa dapanda on vhat taachara do and 
think lt*a aa alalia and complax aa that. It would 
all ba ao aaay If va could laglalata changaa In 
thinking (Saraaon« IS?!, p. 193). 

Tha caaaa bring out aoma Important laaaona. Flratf affactlva 
taaehar training program* provldad on-going and convanlantly locatad in* 
aanrlca training. Sacondt affactlva training raqulrad tha aatabllahmant of 
affactlva local auparvlalon and aupport ayatama. Third f many training 
programa axparlancad laq^lamantatlon problama bacauaa tha aubjact mattar and 
profaaalonal knoirladga of tha taachara In tha targat group vara not 
adaquataly aaaaaaad bafora tha program waa launchad. Fourth t tha 
coomitmant of tha taachara to tha changa program was atrongly Inf luancad by 
Improvad working condltlona and tha opportunltlaa for profaaalonal 
davalopmant and provlalon of adaquata Inatructlonal matarlala and 
aqul;mant. In aavaral lnatancaa» tha fallura of tha taaehar training 
program waa dua to tha lack of tha financial and human raaourcaa raqulrad 
for auccaaaful Implamantatlon. 
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Z« BUILDING AMD HAIMTAINING CQMflTMBMT 



Gov«rniii«nt eoonltiMnt has b««n r«p«at«dly and eons 1st ant ly 
Idantlflad as ona of tha critical conditions for succassful projact 
laiplaaantatlon. Tha 1984 Ravlaw of Projact Parformanca Audit RasultSt 
lasuad by tha Bank's Oparatlons Evaluation Dapartmantf amphaslsadt on tha 
basis of a study of 50 succassful projactst 

• ••tha ovarrldlng Intportanca to projact auccaas of borrowar 
commltmant to projact objactlvaSf and of borrowar Involvamant 
with projact daslgn* praparatlon and Implamantatlon^ (Tha World 
Bankt 1984) 

Comnitmant varlablaa (stability of support - Tabla 12 #3} broad 
national coomltmant - Tabla 12^5) vara found to ba conslstantly assoclatad 
with high outcomas and absent In low outcoma casas (Tabla 13^2)^ Tat a 
datallad analysis of tha aampla caaas damonstratas that tha Issua Is mora 
compllcatad than It flrat appaara^ First t govarnmant commltmant la not 
nacaaaarlly constant; It can fluctuate ovar tlma^ Sacond* tha ralatlonahlp 
batvaan commltmant and high outcomaa la not direct t aoma programs that are 
clearly dealgned and puahed by external agencies become highly successful* 
while others to which the government Is seriously coomltted end up aa 
fallurea^ Third t the commitment of varloua atakeholdera can vary 
considerably, acting aa a counter*welght to official commitments Fourth, 
alnce programa often combine a number of different componenta and typaa of 
inveatmant categorlea, government commitment to each may vary^ A cross- 
aactoral review of country commitment to Bank*aupported development 
projecta produced almllar flndlnga (Heaver and larael, 1986) • 
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To undtrstand the role of "commitment' in the implementation of 
the educational development programs included in this review, it is useful 
to look at it from the perspective of the three main groups involved in 
program implementation: (i) local implementors, such as teachers and 
district administrators, (ii) external agencies - in these cases, nearly 
alvays the Bank. and. (iii) high-level government authorities. 

Local Implementors 

In the early phases of program implementation, the commitment of 
either or both of the last two groups was nearly always strong, while the 
commitment of the first group was frequently weak. The cases do not 
include any examples of significant involvement of local implementors in 
the definition of program objectives or the design of the implementation 
strategy. In most cases teachers and local administrators seemed to adopt 
a "wait and see* attitude. Merely issuing centrally- initiated laws or 
decrees did not suffice to break through this barrier. Special efforts to 
develop the commitment of local implementors were often required during the 
implementation phase. 

The case of Ethiopia illustrates how the combination of 
political /administrative pressure and effective training and 
professional support led to successful educational change. In 
Senegal , coomitment from science center directors increased 
significantly after they were given the opportunity to observe 
how similar centers were operated in Belgium. In Nicaragua , on 
the other hand, local implementors were not brought into the 
process t as a result, even strong top-level commitment was not 
sufficient to successfully Implement the educational objectives 
of the program. 
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One comnon tlement in the cases regarding the development of 
ccMomltnent and motivation among local program Implementors Is the 
Importance of providing opportunities for professional development. 
Teachers welcome the opportunity to do a better Job. They welcome 
assistance and support, as Illustrated In the Pakistan, Bangladesh, and 
Senegal cases. In addition, provision of pedagogical support, training, 
and instructional materials and equli»nent are critical to sustaining 
teacher morale and commitment. When these Inputs are lacking, commitment 
to the program rapidly disappears, as demonstrated In Liberia and Halaysla. 
Further, giving teachers the freedom to adapt the national program to local 
conditions, and stimulating their creativity in this respect has a positive 
effect on local level commitment. 

In Bthlopla . the reform was strengthened by the input and ongoing 
feedback of teachers was taken into account by the program 
managers, who in turn provided assistance and freedom to teachers 
to adapt curricula to local conditions. 

In addition to building commitment among teachers and local 
administrators, it is often Important to build a broad base of support 
among the parents and the community at large. 

In Tunisia , the reform received important support from parents, 
who Joined school associations and participated in decision 
making related to their children's future. Such action affected 
the political commitment to the program and insulated it to some 
extent from political turbulence. 
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To d«v«lop local l«v«l eoimltmonty tho program haa to maat raal 
naada of paranta and taaehara. Paranta hava to aaa tha Innovation aa a 
good thing for thalr ehlldran. Taaehara hava to aaa tha Innovation aa 
liorkabla In tha elaaaroomt not too damandlng In tarma of axtra affort» and 
banaflclal to tha atudanta. Ultlaataly tha aueeaaa of tha changa program 
la datarmlnad at tha aehool laval. Tha avldanea from tha eaaaa elaarly 
Indleataa that If a changa la not vorkabla In tha achool or If tha 
adttcatlonal banaflta ara not forthcomings than tha changa program la 
unllkaly to aurvlva. 

Kxtamal Atanclaa 

For tha programa with axtarnally-drlvan Initiation procaaaaa» tha 
conalatancy of axtamal aupport ~ moat oftan provldad by donor aganclaa 
la critical. Many changa programa axparlancad conaldarabla Implamantatlon 
difficulty In tha aarly atagaa» alnca tha Inatltutlona wara oftan atlll 
naak and lnaxparlancad» tha program waa unfamiliar to manyt and a multltuda 
of actlona had to ba Inltlatad. Extarnal aupport vaa^ In many lnatancaa» 
critical to halp ovarcoma thaaa aarly Implamantatlon problama. 

Whan tha program ran Into difficulty » tha Bank contlnuad to 
aupport tha program out of tha ballaf that tha problama had to do 
with Implamantatlon^ not tha program concapt. And In Haiti , 
conalatant Bank aupport ovar mora than a dacada playad a kay rola 
In tha aurvlval of tha raform In baalc aducatlon^ daaplta aarloua 
political controvaralaa. 

In Sanatal> dalaya In civil worka and aqulpmant procuramant 
alovad down projact la^lamantatlon by about thraa yaara^ which 
cauaad tha Implamantatlon to bacoma quickly obaolata. Only aftar 
tha arrival of an axtamal Chlaf Tachnlcal Advlaar^ flva yaara 
aftar appralaal^ did Implamantatlon of tha aducatlon alamanta 
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b«glii to g«t cff th« ground. Th« consistent and floxlbls support 
of ths Bank and ths vllllngnsss to sxtsnd ths closing dats of ths 
projsct for ssvsral ysars wars Important factors In ths svantual 
succsss of ths program* 



In thsss casssv axtsmal Influsncs hslpsd ovsrcoms wsaknsssss of 
Intsmal coomltaant problsms, caussd by Intsrnal opposition or Informal 
"daco— it— nt • " 



In £sQ^9 on ths othsr hand* Bank staff had doubts about ths 
projsct concspt as nail as concsms about ths Implamsntatlon. 
Vsak Bank co — Itm snt to ths program In that country rssultsd In 
ths Bank's rsfusal to consldsr a follow-up projsct and In furthsr 
dsctaasss In progrsm sffsctlvsnsss. 



Hieh-Laval Cwmmant Authorltlss 



Formally« govsrmants confirm thslr coonltmant to ths program by 
signing a loan agrsamsnt. Informallyt howavsr, thsrs may bs consldsrabls 
misgivings rsgardlng csrtaln slsmsnts of a projsct. Thsss slamants 
Invariably run Into Inplamantatlon problsms. 



In Hicaraaua > ths basic sducatlon componsnt was glvsn low 
priority by ths prs-rsvolutlonary govsrnmsnt In that country, 
lo^lamantatlon accslsratsd only aftsr ths naw rsvolutlonary 
govsrnmsnt csma In and mads It a high priority. 



In othsr casssv ths progrsm was oppossd by Intsrnal prsssurs 

groups. 



In Haiti « ths powerful urban silts oppossd Introducing ths 
national language Craols as ths language of Instruction In ths 
first four gradss of primary sducatlon. 
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Comlt&mt can also fluctuata ovar tlina* 



In Sanaftalv Initial govarnmant coanltmant to tha sclanca and 
tachnology program dlmlnlahad aa Implamantatlon dalaya 
acctimulatad and othar praaalng laauaa claimad tha attantlon of 
aanlor govarnmant offlclala. Howavarv whan tha program finally 
bacaM oparatlonalv tha authorltlaa llkad ^at thay aaw and 
conalatantly provldad racurrant funda In aplta of a aavara 
financial crlala. 

In aavaral high outcoma caaaa* tha coomltmant of govarnmant 
laadara to a particular changa program tranalatad Itaalf In pollclaa vhlch 
coinblnad praaaura on taachara to Implamant tha program and aaalatanca to do 
It. It waa mada par fact ly claar to taachara and admlnlatratora that tha 
rafonn waa thara to atay* that It waa a cantral policy prlorltyf and that 
non-partlclpatlon waa not accaptabla. At tha aama tlmaf ampla 
Implamantatlon aaalatanca and aupport waa mada avallabla to taachara to 
allow tham to actually apply tha program. Hubarman and Mllaa (1984) found 
a almllar altuatlon In tha US In a high outcoma acanarlo which thay callad 
tha "anforcadt aupportad maatary** whara auparlntandanta or othar 
admlnlatratora mada It claar to taachara that non-*compllanca would not ba 
accaptabla* %ihlla providing ampla Implamantatlon aaalatanca* 

Summary 

Raviaw of tha caaaa auggaata that thraa factors wara closaly 
aaaoclatad with building and maintaining commltmant. First t an Important 
alamant In auatalnlng commltmant waa tha broadanlng of support of tha 
program to Includa local Implamantora and par ants. Opportunities for 
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profM«lon*l d«v«lopm«nt h«lp«d ••tabllsh coninltm«nt to Innovative programs 
taong t«ach«r8. Coanunlcatlon of program objactlvas and achlavamanta to 
paranta In aavaral Inatancaa halpad broadan tha baaa of aupport for tha 
projact In tha coomanlty. Sacond« conalatant axtarnal agancy aupport vaa 
oftan critical In building govarnmant conmltmant to educational changa 
programa. External aupport oftan conpanaatad for low Internal commitment 
and helped overcome Internal oppoaltlon. Third* damonatratad aucceaa vaa 
tha aureat way to build and maintain commitment. Politicians and aenlor 
level offlclala tended to have a atrong commitment to aucceaaful and 
popular programs I there were no aucceaaful projecta to which the government 
vaa not coomlttad. Succeaa bred commitment. Incremental atrategleaf aa 
puraued by all the high and moderate outcome caaeat offer apadal 
opportunltlea to conadoualy build and maln^tln commitment. They make It 
poaalble to avoid large errora and nurture email aucceaaea. 
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XI. lATB IMPLEMBNTATIONi DBGBEB OF USB 
AasMti-nt Crlf ri^ 

InprovMMnts In th« teaching and laarnlng proeassas targatad In 
adueatlonal ehanga programa will bring about tha daalrad ehangaa In 
laarnlngt labor markat parformaneav or atudy raaulta at tha naxt laval of 
aducatlon only If tha programs ara actually appllad In tha claaaroom. A 
irarlaty of carafully documantad North Aaarlean caaa atudlaa hava Idantlf lad 
non-l^lanantatlon at tha claaaroom laval as a laadlng causa of Innovation 
fallura (Barmant 1981). 

Paw programa In tha sampla systamatlcally collactad Information 
on tha dagraa of usa of tha changa program In tha classroomf and In no caaa 
vaa tha dagraa and tha affactlvarass of tha application documantad on tha 
baals of systamatlc obsarvatlon of classroom procasaas. Thust to assaaa 
program application In tha absanca of ""hard" data* thraa kinds of data wara 
uaad. Thaaa Includa tha axtant to vhlch projact Inputs wara actually 
dallvarad to tha schools and tha othar Institutions Involvad In tha 
program* Implamantatlon covaraga* and Imprasslonlstlc commanta on tha 
application of tha Innovation by classroom visitors. 

Ratings on tha succass of Input dallvary ara basad on a 
combination of two factors. High ratings ara assodatad with thosa 
projacta In which both hsrdwara and softwara componanta wara dallvarad as 
rafulrad. Hardwara componanta Includa physical Inputs such aa tha 
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eoiMttttctloA of selMC* workshops or schools t and ths dsllvsry of 
instructional astsrlsls and squlpmsnt* Softvara conponanta cmnprlaa tha 
training of taachara and othar projact participanta* tha proviaion of 
auparviaion and aupportf and tha davalopmant of curricula and ralatad 
instructional matariala* 



Thuat Ethiopia * a high rating raflacta that program*a affactiva 
nanagaoMnt of tha procuraaant and diatribution of phyaical inputa 
aa vail aa tha auccaaaful davalopaant of naw curricula and 
matarialat dalivary of taachar training and ratraining* and 
proviaion of ongoing local aupport at d' .trict«laval training 
cantara* Convaraaly* tha lour rating aacribad to Malayaia *a radio 
and talaviaion rafom program raflacta problama axpariancad in 
tha rapair of radio aquipnant* tha coat and difficulty of 
obtaining apara parta« and tha ahortaga of trainad tachnical 
ataff. 



Covaraaa rafara to tha axtant to vhich a changa program haa 
raalitad ita objactivaa with raapact to tha numbar of achoola applying tha 
innovation* 

In Thailand * SOX covaraga in tha Implamantation of a natiomrlda* 
twanty-yaar projact ia conaidarad to ba ''on track"* at thia tlma* 
In Mali * howavart only alx of 11 anticipatad acianca cantara vara 
oparational by projact complation* and avan thoaa vara not baing 
uaad aa intandad dua to a lack of taachara trainad to usa tha 
aquipmant and of lack of aarvica ataff to maintain it* Similarly 
in Micaraaua * covaraga vaa liodtad by tha gradual vataring down 
of tha projact through raductiona in tha numbar of participating 
primary achoola and cutbacka in aupport for taachar and 
admlniatrator training* 



Aaaaaamant of application raflacta tha dagraa to which tha naw 
curricula* nav taaching mathoda or nav matarialat for axaopla* ara baing 
uaad in tha daaaroom* 
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In YAR « th« non-*fotBal •ducatlon program r«8ttlt«d In th« 
Ifl^lMMntatlon of a larga number of high quality training 
prograns. District Training Cantara monltorad by vlllaga-laval 
cooBHinlty coundla daalgnad and Inplamantad thaaa programs In 
rasponsa to local naada. On tha othar handt a similar program in 
Banln damonatratad llttlat if anyt application of tha training 
programs daalgnad by axparta at tha cantral laval. 

Rankinaa 

Tabla 11 •! ranks tha 21 caaa atudy programs on tha baaia of tha 
thraa varlablaa discuaaad abova. Each la ratad batwaan 1 (low) and 5 
(high) on aach var labia. NotvithatsAvllng tha data limltatlona rafarrad to 
abova t tha ratlnga provlda aoma uaaful Indlcatlona for comparatlva 
purpoaaa • 

Tha application ratlnga raflact to a aignificant axtant tha 
Judgmanta of tha Projact Complatlon Raporta (PCRa)t tha Bank auparviaion 
raportat and tha aaaaaamanta of projact ataff who wara Intarviawad for thia 
purpoaa. Whara thara ara diacrapanciaa batwaan PGR aaaaaamanta and tha 
ranklnga praaantad in Tabla 11. 1« thas* raflact tha fact that PCRa tand to 
glva conaidarabla waight to tha aatiaiactory complatlon of hardwara 
alamanta wfaaraaa thia atudy attampta to aaaaaa tha achiavamanta ralating to 
quality improvamant and Implamantation at tha achool laval. Howavart in 
ordar to aaaaaa a program* a auccaaa mora fully t it la nacasaary to 
datarmlna whathar it haa bacoma a parmanant faatura of aducational and 
adminiatrativa practica. Thia notion of **ultimata auccaaa** la discuaaad in 
tha following chaptar on inatitutionaliaation. 
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Th« d«grM of ua« was classified as hlght nodsrats, or low. 
Although cut-off points ars arbitrary* Md dlf faraacas batvaan tha low and 
of tha "high"" catagory and tha high and of tha ''nodarata'' catagory* for 
axaaplat ara marginal t Important outcoma dlffarancaa do amarga, 
nonathalass. Tha programa with high outcomaa hava affactlva machanlama for 
Input dallvaryt and hava achlavad or ara making good prograaa toward thalr 
gaographlcal cuvaraga objactlvaa. Impraaalonlatlc avldanca of tan confirms 
that atudant laarnlng la balng poaltlvaly affactad by tha raform program. 
At tha othar axtrama ara tha lowaat outcomaa programa that hava althar baan 
dlscontlnuad (with phyalcal facllltlaa rapraaantlng tha only ramalnlng 
avldanca of tha program) or hava bacoma moribund « naglactad by tha 
authorltlas and atruggling for auppllaa* aupport and funding. Llttla 
avldanca of application of tha program by tha taachars Is raportad. In 
batwaan thaaa two axtramaa la a aat of programa In which tha laval of uaa 
la aodarata. In thla group « programs suffar from problama with raapact to 
at laaat ona of tha thraa outcoma varlablaa. 
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In th% flva loimst*raiik«d eA«M« positive outeoMs mr« found to 
h% Msantlally limitad to thm construction of physical fsdlltlss. Broad 
covaraga of tha aducatlonal progrms and high lavala of usa vara raportad 
for a group of programa that was dlvaraa In tarms of obJactlvaa« 
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iflpl«M&tatlon stratttglMf and conditions of •dueatlonal and aeonoaie 
d«valopMnt. 

Poaalbly tha noat Intriguing f indliv; la tha high ranking of tha 
aabltloua changa programa In tvo of tha pooraat eountrlaa of tha vorld, 
i.a., Ethiopia and Bangladaah* In aehlavlng high lavala of uaa. Thaaa 
eountrlaa aat ambltloua goalay but aalaetad affaetlva Implamantatlon 
atrataglaa vhlch allowad tham to braak down tha program In nanagaabla 
eonponanta that wara Implamantad aaquantlally and raaultad In high dagraaa 
of uaa. Convaraalyt tha achlavaaanta of programa with modaat ambltlona 
ifill ba modaat at baat. Llttla vanturad* llttla galnad. 
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XII . INSTITUTIOHALIZATION 



An •dttcatlonal changa program bacomas Institutionalized when it 
disappears as an Innovation and becomss part of the standard educational 
practice. Or, as Miles et al. (1987) put Itt ^'Institutionalization Is the 
process of building- In changes In a lasting way so that they continue as 
stable routine aspects of a school's life.** The goal of change programs Is 
to produce significant outcomes In terms of student achievement; If such 
gains are to be sustained, the changes that lead to these high outcomes 
must become Integrated into regular classroom practice and their 
application must become routine. In this sense, institutionalization is 
the ultimate goal of the change process. 

Characteristics 

Several criteria have been proposed in the literature (Barman and 
McLaughlin, 1978; Miles and Huberman, 198A) to Judge the degree of 
Institutionalization of educational change programs. Generally a program 
is considered to be institutionalized whent (a) soft money (external 
grants) has been replaced with hard money (local resources); (b) the 
program has gone through the regular budgetary cycle; (c) the program has 
survived changes of key staff; and, (d) an effective organizational 
framework has been established, generally on the basis of enactment of 
legal and administrative measures to create an institutional foundation for 
the program. Using these criteria, the 21 case studies were ranked from 1 
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(low) to 5 (high) to rofldct tho dogroo of Instltutlonallsatlon that thay 
aehlavad. Thasa ranklnga ara praaantad In Tabla 12. !• 



Tabla 12. li Dagraa of Inatiwutlonallsatlon 



1 


2 


1 


4 


5 


Llb«rla 


Haiti 


Morocco 


Egypt 


Ethiopia 


Paraguay 


Pakistan 


Indonaala 


Sanagal 


Bangladaah 


Mall 


Malaysia 




China 


Laaotho 


B«nln 


Nicaragua 




YAR 


Tunlala 




Guatemala 






Malawi 










Thailand 



Procaaa 

To axplora tha Inatltutlonallsatlon procaaa « tha alx 
Inatltutlonallsad programa (ratad 5) wara con^arad with tha four laaat 
Inatltutlonallsad onaa (ratad !)« with raapact to a ranga of varlablaa 
cooBonly thought to ba aaaoclatad with tha Inatltutlonallsatlon of 
aducatlonal changa. Spaclflc Indlcatora wara aatlmatad for tha following 
▼arlablaas (a) tha dagraa of davalopnant of a country*a aducatlonal ayatam 
(ayatam Indlcatora) t (b) tha Importanca of tha raform to tha cantral 
govarnmant (cantrallty)« (c) tha natura of tha changa program, and, (d) tha 
critical alananta of affactlva laplamantatlon atrataglaa. Similar 
varlablaa wara Idantlflad by Mllaa at al. (1987) In a ravlaw of tha 
Inatltutlonallsatlon of aducatlon programa In OECD countrlaa. Tha programa 
wara ratad hlgh« modarata, or low on thaaa varlablaa. 
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Syfm Indicators Include thrM •iMMntst t«aeh«r quality t 
•anagMMnt eapaeltyt and tha affaetlva Involvamant of national Institutions 
(Varspoort 1987)* Thasa alamanta ravaalad varying dagraas of aaaoelatlon 
with aueeaaaful Inatltutlonallsatlon aa Indleatad In Tabla 12* 2* 



Tha laval of taaehar quality vaa not pradletlva of auccaaas 
taaehar quality (Juidgad on raportad lavala of profaaalonal training and 
cartlflcatlon) rangad from modarata to loir among all tan countrlaa* 
ragardlaaa of thalr dagraa of Inatltutlonallsatlon* Whlla tha quality of 
r^aehara waa lov In tvo aueeaaafully instltutlonallsad programa (Bangladaah 
and Halawi)* It was Judgad to ba modarataly good In tvo eountrlaa ufaara 
programs vara not Instltutlonallsad (Paraguay and Mall)* 



Tabla 12* 2s Syatam Indleatora 







Involvamant of 


Taaehar 


Managamant 


National 


Capacity 


Capacity 


Inatltutlona 


Instltutlonallsad 






Ethiopia m 


h 


h 


Bangladaah 1 


h 


m 


Laaotho m 


m 


m 


Tunlala m 


h 


h 


Nalavi 1 


m 


m 


Thailand m 


m 


m 


Mot instltutlonallsad 






Llbarla 1 


1 


1 


Paraguay m 


1 


1 


Mall m 


1 


1 


Banln 1 


1 


1 
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Maaag«i«at eapaeltyt th« ability of 11m ag«iiel«s to carry 

out agraad programa of aetlont vaa mora elotaly llnkad to 
iaatltutlonallaatlon. Uharaaa tha sueeasaful programa rankad althar high 
or modarata on this var labia t all four unaueeassful programa mra 
charactarlaad by lov managamant capacity. 

Tha affactlva Involvamant of national Inatltutlonay a.g., 
planning units or cantars for curriculum davalopmanty In tha daslgn and 
Impltmantatlon of tha changa program was also found to ba strongly llnkad 
to Inatltutlonallsatlon. Tha programa that achlavad high 
inatltutlonallsatlon rankings had althar highly or modarataly affactlva 
policy and planning Inatltutlona. Programa that vara not Inatltutlonallsad 
rankad lov on thla var lab la. 

Tha axparlancas of Mall and Paraguay ara notaworthy. Although 
compatant Inatltutlona had baan aupportlng policy davalopmant 
and ImplaoMntatlon In tha aducatlon sactor In thasa tvo 
countrlaat projact daslgnars did not racognlsa thasa 
profaaslonal compatanclaa . Conaa<tuantly thasa Inatltutlona 
vara nott or vara only marginally t Involvad In tha raform 
program» vhlch advarsaly affactad tha Inaf.ltutlonallsatlon 
procass. 

Cant rail tv (Barman and McLaughllnt 1978) vas also assassad using 
thraa Indicators! tha program^s Importanca In tha country's national 
davalopmant stratagyt tha dagraa to vhlch tha program vas Inltlatad 
lntamally» and tha stability of govarnmant comnltmant to tha program. Tha 
data suggast that cantrallty Is nacassary for Inatltutlonallsatlon. As 
Indlcatad In Tabla 12. 3 t tha Inatltutlonallsad programs racalvad high or 
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nodtratt ratings on all thrtt centrality indicators; the least 
institutionalized programs rated low on at least one of the indicators. 



Table 12.3s Centrality 
Importance for 

National Stability of 





Development 


Internal 


Internal 




Strategy 


Initiation 


Support 


Inititutlonalised 








Ethiopia 


h 


h 


h 


Bangladesh 


h 


■ 


h 


Laaotho 


■ 


h 


h 


Tunisia 


■ 


h 


h 


Malawi 


h 


h 


h 


Thailand 


h 


h 


h 


Not institutionalized 






Liberia 


1 


m 


1 


Paraguay 


■ 


h 


1 


Mali 


m 


1 


1 


Benin 


1 


1 


1 



The nature of the proaram was determined by four indicators i 
implementation requirements (i.e., the degree of difficulty and the variety 
of implementation talks); predictability (i.e., the degree to which 
effective implementation can be predicted); resource requirements (i.e., 
resources required to operate and maintain the program) ; and, planning 
perspective (i.e., the length of time anticipated for full program 
iiq>lementation) . As illustrated by Table 12.4, there seemed to be little 
correlation between these elements and institutionalization. 
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uphill, ai^u.^,^ . 



Tabl« 12* 4 t Nature of th« Program 





Inplamantatlon 


Pradlct- 


R«sourc« 


Planning 




Raqulrtaants 


ability 


R«qulr«iiMnts 


Parspactlva 


iMt Itut lonal Isod 










Ithlopla 
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n 
HI 
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BaagladMh 
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tt 


Lesotho 


m 


h 
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Tunisia 
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h 


tt 


Halairl 


1 


h 


1 


h 


Thailand 


m 


1 


h 


h 


Hot Inatltutlonallsad 








Llbarla 


m 


1 


tt 


tt 


Paraguay 


h 


m 


tt 


tt 


Mall 


n 


1 


h 


tt 


Banln 


m 


1 


n 


1 



Inatltutlonallxatlon vaa achlavad In splta of difficult 
ImploBantatlon raqulramanta (as In Ethiopia and Bangladash)f a low dagraa 
of pradlctablllty (Bangladash)f high raaourca raqulrananta (Ethloplat 
Bangl'iidaaht Tunisia* and Thailand)* and a long planning psrspsctlvs 
(Eth^^oplst Malawi, and Thailand). 



Ittplsttsntatlon slsmsnts admlnlstratlvs dsvslopmsnt, training, 
coottitttsnt — wars vary strongly llnkad with institutionalization. Tha six 
prograas that achlavad tha hlghast dagraa of institutionalization 
affactlvaly Incorporatad thasa alanants into thair Implamantation 
strataglas wharaas tha laast institutionalizad programs lackad tham* 
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T«bl« 12.5 daaonatrat** th« strong posltlv* aasoelatlon b«t«««n 
thMtt iaplMMntatlea factors sad tlM outeoM o£ ths Instltutlonsllsselon 
prooMs. It strongly suggssts — net surprisingly — that sffsctlvs 
iaplsMntatlon Is an ssssntlal prsrsqulslts of Instltutlonallsatlon. 



Tabls 12. 5 1 In^lMMntatlon Blamants 

i<fclnl«trtlv nw«il«i.«* TralnlM GBMUm 

Spiclal- Cloto- Strwg- Dmn- 9upr- In-Mrvios Bros4> 

lad nui thmlng trail- vision Tatchir Bmd 

Progra to of Lira zatlon and Training Natlml 

»l«Mr« l»la- fgnm Smport CoHltnnt 
Mntatlon 



l»tltiitlimll»il 
















Ethiopia 
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It 
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BangladMh 
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Lnotho 
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TUiitia 
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MalMl 
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h 
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IDaliand 
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■ 
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■ 
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h 


h 



Mat lnttlt»tlnn.ll^ 

Llbrla 11 I I I I 

h h h 

Mill I I I I I I 

tm\n I I I I I I 



As lllttstratad by tka eass studlss, It Is not so oiueh ths abssnes 
or prsssnes of saeh varlabls that accounts for Instltutlonallsatlon, but 
rathsr ths way thsy arc linked and rslnforcs each other. 



In Paraguay, a modsratsly daaandlng program to Improve primary 
education which enjoyed considerable governnent support Initially 
and was effoctlvely Implemented In the context of two Bank- 
supported projects, rapidly lost momentum when project financing 
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ran out. Improvtmntt that had bttn raallztd at tht school lavtl 
could not bt •ustalnad in a •yttam with limltad management 
capacity* weak placing and policy lnetltutlone» an eroding 
resource batet vhen government attention and Interest was 
shifting to other externally financed education programs. 

The linkages between the variables are depicted in Figure 12.1 
iriilch schematically represents and summarises the change process observed 
in the cases. The central variable in the model is effective use , which 
results from good iiq)lementatlon through the provision of materials and 
teacher tralnina > supervision , and pedagogical support , as well as central 
leadership visible in administrative pressure and budgetary resources. 
Effective use will result in coiamltment of parents, teachers and central 
government authorities. The school level success of the change, backed by 
a legal framework , funding from the national budget , and competent policy 
and Planning institutions , sets the stage for the eventual 
institutionaligation of t^e change program. 

The figure illustrates that an effective implementation strategy 
pays explicit attention to Institutionalization throughout implementation. 
A particularly good example is the Lesotho textbook program, in which 
Institutionalization objectives were included in the original program 
designt staff training programs, financial systems, and legal actions 
geared to promote institutionalization were integral in the implementation 
plan. 
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Figure 12.1: Institutionalization Process 
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Managing the institutionalization process of an educational 
change program is a complex task involving the reconciliation of the often 
conflicting demands of effectiveness and sustainability. Tensions are 
particularly apparent regarding (i) the choice between special program 
management (project implementation units) or integration in regular 
management structures; (ii) the need for experimentation, visibility of 
outcomes and the desirability of rapid expansion; and (iii) the need for 
school improvement and the capacity to manage change. 

Summary 

This chapter provides some explanations for whether or not 
programs become institutionalized. First, management capacity and the 
Involvement of national institutions increase the chances of 
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Instittttionallsation, while teacher quality does not. Second, centrality 
appears to be necessary, but not sufficient, for achieving 
institutionalization. Third, no particular relationship was discovered 
between the nature of reform programs and institutionalization. Fourth, a 
strong link was found between the elements of effective implementation 
strategies and successfully institutionalized programs. This suggests that 
Implementation success is 2 prerequisite of institutionalization. And yet, 
it is not enough that attention be paid to improving the policy and 
institutional environment and building a capacity and resource base to 
sustain the change. Congruence in purpose and simultaneous action on 
several fronts is needed, lest improvesients be only temporary. 

Attention to institutionalization is important throughout the 
change process. In fact, in many instances, an institutionalization 
strategy — focusing on the development of educational and budgetary 
regulations during the implementation phase -- will need to be part of the 
project design. 
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nil. ZMPUMEHTATZON AND OOTCGMBS 



f regran Ranking 



P«w programs mada dallbarata attampta to aaaaaa thalr affaeta on 
atttdant achlavamant. Haiti and Laaotho ara tha notabla axcaptlona} all 
oth#r caaaa rallad on Impraaalonlatle and anacdotal Information to 
datarmina tha Impact of tha changa. Aa a raault« It haa not baan poaalbla 
to avalttat# program outcomaa In tarma of Improvad atudant laarnlng. 

It waa poaalbla nonathalaaa to aaaaaa tha quality of tha 
Implamantatlon procaaa In aach of tha aan^la caaaa by aaaaaalng tha dagraa 
to vhlch tha changa vaa uaad In tha claaaroom and tha axtant to which It 
was ttltlmataly Inatltutlonallaad. An Indax waa conatructad that comblnad 
thaaa tuo varlablaa vlth a third varlabla* tha ''ambltlouanaaa'* of tha 
program. Thla laat varlabla la a compoalta of tha contlngancy varlablaa 
(l.a.t dagraa of Innovation and anvlronmantal condltlona) dlacuaaad In 
Chaptar VI and vaa Includad to raflact tha dlffarancaa In tha dagraa of 
li^lamantatlon difficulty among programa. It thua dlffarantlataa batvaan a 
highly aid>itloua program and a laaa ambit loua ona. 



Tha Ethiopia and Thailand programa ara highly ambitious In that 
thay Incorporata major Innovatlona In curriculum and taachlng mathoda In 
tha contaxt of natlomtlda application. On tha othar hand> projacta that 
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Mbody son liplttd daviationt frooi •xitting practice (••g.t Lesotho) or 
aoro lialt«<! gaographic impltMntation (o^g** Egypt) art ranktd at lass 
aid>itioua* addition, this variabla takas into account a country's level 
of educational development* Thus, irtiile a given change might be considered 
highly ambitious in a country with a poorly developed educational system, 
the same change adght be considered only moderately ambitious in a country 
with a strong institutional base and some experience in managing 
educational chanfie projects. 

Table 13.1 presents an assessment of the implementation outcomes 
of the 21 change programs reviewed in this study. The table coinbines the 
overall program application ratings presented in Table 11.1, the 
inetitutionalisation ratings in Table 12.1, and an assessment of the 
ambitiousness of the program. The rankings that emerge represent not only 
the degree of success in achieving program outcomes at the classroom level 
(application), but also the sustainability (institutionalisation) of the 
program, and the degree of difficulty required to achieve these outcomes. 
As discussed in the previous chapter, the table shows that application and 
inetitutionalisation are closely related. Successfully implemented 
programs tend to become institutionalised, while those that do not succeed 
at the classroom level do not survive. 
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•xptrlMntal program was directed at creating and Improving local 
organliatlonal arrangements for the supervision and support of 
schools, but little effort was made to Improve national or 
provincial capacities for policy formulation and program design. 
Lacking a base In the central planning and policy Institutions, 
the program consequently has had difficulty In escaping Its 
status as a permanent pilot. 

In Haiti . problems resulted from the failure to Include MOE In 
project implementation. That country's primary education reform 
program was largely carried out by a national agency, the 
National Pedagogical Institute and the PIU, both of which were 
organizationally outside the Ministry of Education. 



The natiure of the change strategy thus has a crucial Impact on 
the design of the organizational intervention, as is depicted in Figure 
8.1. 



low 



Figure 8.1: Change Strategies and 

Administrative Development 

Dsttrss of Tnnovstion 



high 



low Profress ^vi 

simultaneous strengthening 
of PPS* institutions and 
local administrative 
structures 



EnvironiiiftntAl 

UncTtstntv Dlsersts Chjiny^ 



IncramsntsI Expansion 

sequential process with 
considerable initial emphasis on 
development of PPS* institutions 
and on gradual development of 
local administrative capacity 



emphasis on strengthening 
of school -level 
administration 



high 



Parmansnt Pilot 

neglect of developing central 
institutions adversely affects 
generalization 



* PPS - policy, planning and support 



Successful administrative development focuses on strengthening 
the national policy and planning institutions as well as improving the 
administrative capability at the base of the educational system. Without 
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•Ignlf leant d«lmys)t th«s« programs fall far ahort of thalr aducatlonal 
goala* 



In ganaralf programa can fall to raach and sustain thalr 
aducatlonal objactlvaa for two raaaons* Tha first concarns problama of 
tachnlcal validity , l.a.t uhathar tha changa will In fact produca tha 
axpactad Improvamant In atudant laarnlng. Tha aacond ralataa to 
daflclanclaa In tha Implamantatlon atratagy* vfalch raaulta In non- 
appllcatlon of tha changa In tha claaaroom. Thaaa Intaractlon of thasa two 
varlablaa datannlna program outcomaa aa daplctad In Flgura 



high 



Tachnlcal 
Validity 



low 



Flgura 13.lt Datarmlnanta of Program Outcomaa 
Quality of Implamantatlon 



good 



poor 



hifth outcomas 


low outcomas 

Malaysia 
Mali 

Nicaragua 
Paraguay 


low outcomas 
Guatsmala 


low outcomas 

Libaria 
Banin 



Adaptad from Fullan (1982) 



Thraa points should ba notad. First, tha technical validity of a 
program idaa is not an absolute concept t it is always relative to a 
specific country context. For example, diversified secondary education by 
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all accounts hat turnad out to ba a tachnically valid prograai In Thailand. 
Yat in Guataaala, tha program it moribund. Not only was Thailand battar 
abla to afford a comparativaly high coat par atudant for tha program, but a 
dalibarata attampt was mada to raduca tha coat ufaila ratalnlng tha 
aducational cora. Sacond, auccaaa doaa not cona automatically; thraa out 
of four poaaibla coad>lnationa load to failura. Succaaa naada to ba irorkad 
at and plannad for. Third, tha moat common situation was tha poor 
lflq>lamantation of %rtiat vaa probably a raaaonabla idaa. 

In thaaa low outcoms programa tha critical variablaa aaaociatad 
vith implamantation auccaaa vara abaant. Firat, thara .vaa uaually an 
Incongruity batvaan tha program* a iaqilamantation atratagy and ita dagraa of 
innovation and axtamal anvironmant. For axanqila, in Kalayaia tha 
objactivaa of lamadiata provlnca«vida application vaa Inconaiatant vith tha 
a8d>itioua natura of tha anviaagad talaviaion program. Sacond, aa ahom in 
Tabla 13.2, tha lov outcoma programs naglactad to pay adaquata attantion to 
tha spacific implamantation factora idantifiad in tha thraa pracading 
chaptarat adminiatrativa davalopmant, Inaarvica training, and comnltmant 
building. 
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Tabl« l)*2t lo^ltrntntAtion BltMatt of 
Loir OutcoBM Cat«t 





Adffliniitrativa 
DavalopoMiit 


In-Sarviea 
Training 


Coanitfliant 


Guattmala 


0 


X 


0 


Paraguay 




0 


0 


Hlcaragua 


X 


0 


0 


Libarla 


0 


0 


0 


Malaysia 


1 0 


0 


X 


Mali 




0 


0 


Banin 


0 


0 


0 



X ■ l]iq>ltaitnt«d; 0 ■ not liq>ltMnt«d 



On thm iihol«t th« broad obJoctlvM of th«s« programs ara not 
substantially dlffarant from tha objactlvaa of tha high outeoma programs 
(although In a faur casaa a.g.t Llbarla and Guatamalat thara ara 
doubta about tha validity of tha original projaet almf and In a f«v othara, 
tha program daalgn vaa cooqplax). In fact* tha high outeoma Sanagal eaaa 
and tha loir outeoma Hall caaaa ara vary almllar In tarma of objactlvaaf 
doalgn and country contaxt. A almllar hlgh/lov outeoma parallal ean ba 
found In tha TAR and Banln eaaaa. Thua fallura la not aaaoelatad with a 
particular aat of program objaetlvaai but rathar with tha poor 
Implamantatlon of thaaa objaetlvaa. 

furtharmorat affaetlva Implamantatlon of programa with a loir 
validity rating la rara (although Guatamala la a bordarllna eaaa). Thla 
auggaata a proeaaa of natural aalaetlon and aurvlval of tha flttaat among 
Innovations! programa puraulng ehangaa that do not work and do not 
posltlvaly affaet atudant laarnlng gat waadad out rathar rapldlyf ara 
aaldom fully Implamantadt and ara navar Inatltutlonallsad. 
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Th« list of MplanatloM of poor Inpltowctatlon Is esrtslnly not 
sxhsttstlvs. Whlls thoss llstsd srs ths most Important t othsr factors 
playad a dlrset or an Indlrsct rola In ths fallurs of thsss programs to 
rsach thair adueatlonal objaetlvas. Soma of thasa Ineluda fallura to maka 
follov-up Invaatmanta, tha axlatanea of othar programs that eompata for 
coonltmant and financial aupport, and an ovarly complax changa program 
daalgn. Thla aupporta tha obsarvatlon that thara ara many ways to fall* 
and ralatlvaly fav to auccaad (Barman, 1981). 

Parmanant Pilots 

Although tha programs claaalflad as parmanant pllota ara not 
falluraat thay ara not graat auccaasaa althar« and oftan fall far ahort of 
thalr appralaal axpactatlons. Tha dlacrapancy batwaan anvlronmantal 
uncartalnty and a high dagraa of Innovation raaulta In a ranga of problama. 
titMtf in aoma caaaa tha racurrant coat raqulramanta of tha program vara 
consldarabla. Glvan acarca raaourcaa« thla oftan maant axparlmantlng 
furthar with lowar-coat aolutlona. Sacond« aoma pilot programa did not 
build up tha national admlnlatratlva and policy Inatltutlons naadad to 
command tha commltmant and aupport raqulrad for Incramantal axpanslon. 
Thlrdf pilots oftan raoialnad Inconcluslva In many raapactai furthar taats 
and pilots vara raqulrad to davalop a rapllcabla and af fordabla program 
modal that could aarva aa tha baala for ganarallzatlon. 
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Summary 



Thm pr«e«dlng analysis shows that It Is posslbls to aehlava 
significant and sustained adueatlonal ehanga undar many dlffarant 
conditions. Two conclusions ara particularly Important. Flrsty successful 
programs vara found to hava high lavals of usa and had put In placa 
pollclas and Institutions to sustain prograss. Sacond, whlla technical 
validity df tha changa program Is lo^ortantv It Is by no maans sufficient 
for achieving high outcomes ; In nearly all Instances low outcomes resulted 
from poor Implementation of what was essentially a good Idea. 

The analysla of the causes of low program lo^lementatlon 
substantiates the findings of the previous chapters by showing that the 
lovleaentatlon variables Identified as critical for success were typically 
neglected. Nonetheless It Is rarely the absence of one single factor that 
leads to falluret there Is usually a cooiblnatlon of design^ Implementation 
and environmental factors that reinforce each other. 

While much of the evidence for these ratings remains soft and 
anecdotal due to the absence of data on student achievement f the 
circumstantial evidence - especially In the highest rated cases Is quite 
convincing. Nevertheless « a major effort should be made to systematically 
monitor student achievement M on. of th. erltlcl n.Mur.s of succssful 
progrra In^lwiMntatlon. 
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ZIV. THE CHALLENGES OF LARGE-SCALE CHANGE 

This chapter eonsldsrs th« special problems assoelatad with tha 
lnq^lamantatlon of larga-seala adueatlonal davalopment programs* This Issua 
Is of eonsldarabls Importanea In davaloplng count rlast slnea most 
adueatlonal systams In tha davaloplng world ara eantrally managad and 
atrlva for natlon-wlda Improvamant and ehanga. Tha ehaptar ravlawa flrat 
tha charactarlatlca of larga-acala ehanga programa and tha dllammaa 
Involvad In tha daalgn of Implamantatlon atrataglaa for thaaa programa. 
Thla la followad by a brlaf discussion of posslbla atrataglaa for tha 
flMnagaaant and dlaaamlnatlon of auch programa* 

Faaturaa 

Education policy makara In davaloplng countrlaa oftan favort and 
hava aought Bank aupport to lmplamant« programs of larga-acala changav or 
"raform"* Thaaa programa typically hava broadly daflnad objactlvaa oftan 
llnkad with objactlvaa of national aodal and aconomlc davalopmant* Thay 
ara uaually complax* comprlalng a "bundla of Innovatlona" (van dan Barg and 
Vandanbarghat 1984) to ba Implamantad mora or laaa almultanaoualyf and 
oftan aim at natlon-wlda application and comprahanalva changaa In taachlng 
and laarnlng at ona or mora lavala of tha aducatlon ayatam* Innovatlona 
daalgnad and Implamantad aolaly at tha achool and dlatrlct laval, which 
faatura promlnantly In tha North Amarlcan lltaraturat ara not vary cosmon 
In davaloplng countrlaa* National davalopmant objactlvaa t tha goal of 
natlon-bulldlngt and tha lagacy of cantrallsad colonial tradltlona mllltata 
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against tha daeantrallsad approach to adueatlonal ehanga that la so eoomon 
In North Amarlea. 

Tha programs analysad In thla book llluatrata thla qulta elaarly. 
Of tha 21 programs, 19 had, at laaat at tha tlma of adoption, larga-acala 
(national or provincial) eovaraga objaetlvaa. Mora than 60Z had 
eomprahanslva changa objaetlvaa. Furtharmora, aupport for larga-acala 
changa haa bacoma an Important faatura of Bank landing oparatlona, which 
ara incraaslngly daalgnad to aupport raform of national adueatlonal 
pollclaa and aactoral or aub-aactoral Invaatmant programa. 

Larga-acala programs tand to amphaalsa adoption and naglact 
IflVlamantatlon. Sack and Varlnthrasak (1979) ravlawad a larga numbar of 
adueatlonal davalopmant plana of davaloplng countrlaa and raportad an 
alaast unlvaraal naglact of dlacuaalon of la^lamantatlon atrataglaa. 
Furthar, Portar (1980) coamMnta In a ravlair of tha rola of tha fadaral 
govammant on educational changa In tha United Statea and In Auatrallat 

•••the people concerned with creating policy ^nd enacting the 
relevant leglalatlon aeldom look down the track to the 
Implementation atage (p^ 75) • 

Plannera and policy makera have often aaaumad that a clear and 
detailed explanation of the object Ivea and elementa of the change program 
iflll lead to adoption by teachera and reault more or leaa automatically In 
daasrocn Is^lementatlon^ The effecta of falling to attend to 
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inplMMiitatlon Issues hAV« bMn •XAe«rbat«d by th« ""loos* coupling'' (W«lek« 
1976) of th« •dueatlonal organisation. ''Looaa coupling'' rafara to tha 
conaldarabla fraadom taaehara ganarally hava with raapact to tha 
organliatlon of tha Inat ruction In thalr claaarooma« aa wall aa to tha 
autonooiy of haadmaatara and prlnclpala. Furthar* many achoola In 
davaloplng countrlaa ara phyalcally laolatad and ara raraly vlaltad by 
admlnlatratora or auparvlaora. Thla makaa It difficult for pollcymakara to 
Im^aa tha application of naw programa by adminlatratlva daclalon. 

Effactlva Implamantatlon of larga^acala changa programa raqulraa 
achlavlng a balanca batwaan tha national changa objactlvaa that ara 
amphaalaad by pollcymakara and plannara at tha cantral lavalf and 
inplaomitatlon of larga-*8cala programa Imposad by Implamantatlon 
conatralnta at tha school laval. Van dan Barg and Vandanbargha (1986) hava 
Idantlflad four dllanmas 'posad by tha Implamantatlon of larga-scala changa. 
Thay ara suanarlsad In Flgura 14. 1. 
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Figure 14.lt Dllunat of Larg«-ScaU Progrimt 



F«Atttr«t of larg«- 
•calt changt programs 



Conttraintt of school leval 
l]q>laiMntatlon 



CQMPLEXITY 



1) 



compltx programs comprising 
a bundlt of innovations vith 
multlplt and open-ended 
objectives 



limited capacity to absorb 
change, calling for simple 
and veil-defined programs 



COMMITMENT 



11) responsive to issues perceived 
as priorities by central 
policymakers and planners 



priority issues at the school 
level may be different! local 
commitment to national programs 
often limited 



COWFO HMI TY 



ill) program design sets out 

Intervention strategies that 
are to be applied generally 



specific conditions of each 
school (district) may limit 
applicability of nationally 
defined intervention strategies 



CONSTRAINED REf OURCES 



iv) eflq)hasis on program adoption, 
limited resources for external 
assistance to the schools 



need for costly long-term school- 
level support and locally available 
training 



The successful programs in the sample found ways to effectively address 
these four dilemmas. 

Complexity I The initial design of many of the large-scale 
programs often combined several innovations in one complex program. 
Primary education development programs, such as those in Ethiopia, 
Bangladesh, and Pakistan, often simultaneously pursued quality invrovement 
and expansion objectives. In other cases such as Haiti, Guatemala, and 
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Llteria* a non-formal program vat piggy-backtd on tht primary program. In 
Hall tht introduction of ahartd tcianca taaching facilititt vat comblntd 
with tht introduction of an inttgrattd tcitnct curriculum. In YAR and Btnin 
vholly ntv aub-ajattma of tducation vtrt tttablithtd. 

Tht conpltxity diltmma vat handltd in ttvtral difftrtnt vaya. 
Plrtt, in atvtral projtctt tht iiiq>ltmtntation atrattgy vat dttigntd to 
match tht tist of tht changt to tht abtorptivt capacity at tht tchool Itvtl 
through a progrtttivt innovation ttrattgy (Ethiopia). Anothtr mtthod irat 
to tcalt down tht tcopt of tht program and abandon dt facto tht objtctivt 
of national covtragt and impltmtnt tht changt in only a ftv inttitutiont 
(dltcrttt changt). 

In Stntaal and Ouattmala, plant for program txpantion vtrt 
officially pottpontd and dt facto abandontd vfatn qutttiont of 
cott and tfftctivtnttt could not bt rttolvtd. Tht Thailand 
ttrattgy of incrtmtntal txpantion had a tlmilar tfftct by dravlng 
out tht impltmtntation ptriod to ntarly thrtt dtcadtt. 

Sinct tht numbtr of tchoolt afftcttd by tht changt rtmaintd quitt 
limittd at any givtn point in timt, adtquatt atttntion to tupport and 
training could bt providtd mort tatily. Finally, vfatrt thtrt vat no 
contciout ttrattgy to dtal vith compltxity, a proctst of natural stltction 
vttdtd out tomt of tht mott dtmanding innovationt tarly on. Ofttn tht non- 
formal tducation compontntt vtrt victlmt, as in Haiti and Libtria. 

Conmitmtntt Tht ttcond diltmna is that tht probltms that 
prtoccupy ctntral policymaktrt art not tht samt as thost of implemtntors at 
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tht local Itvtl. Tht result can bt a lack of local*ltvtl cc^itmont to tht 
project and substqutnt non-impltmantation. Efftctivt conminication of 
prograa objtctivts and responsivtnoss to the problems faced by teachers and 
local administrators are vitally iiq>ortant ingredients of successful 
programs. 



The program in YAR. designed to respond to locally identified 
training needs, resulted in effective mobilization of demand and 
considerable grassroots support - and high outcomes* Similarly* 
close contact with implementors at the local level alloirsd the 
programs in Ethiopia . Senegal , and Lesotho to identify the needs 
of teachers and local administrators and to respond effectively 
to them. 

On the other hand, in Benin (a low outcome case), the program 
design ivas based on a needs assessment carried out by external 
consultants and the development of model programs by central 
staff. Likewise the community schools program in Liberia and the 
radio/television program in Halaysia did not seem to respond to 
locally felt needs. In the absence of special efforts to 
mobilise the demand for these programs, there was no local 
support base to overcome the consequences of a deteriorating 
economic environment or technical implementation problems. 



Conformity t Large-scale programs typically operate on the basis 
of guidelines and procedures that are intended to be applied generally, and 
are not designed to respond to the demands of unique situations. Yet, 
variation rather than uniformity characterizes education systems, 
lural/urban differences, variability in levels of economic development 
among regions, and ethnic, linguistic and cultural differences mean that 
schools operate in very different environments. In addition, teaching is 
an activity that does not lend itself easily to regulation of work 
processes or standardization of outputs. The successful change programs 
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fliAd« A dtllbtrat« •ffort to allow for local adaptation within the framework 
of the nationally defined change objectives* 



The Ethiopia case illustrates how conmitment and administrative 
pressure for the implementation of the nationally formulated 
reform program can be cooibined effectively with a considerable 
amount of freedom for local administrators to use the reform 
materials creatively and adapt them to specific local conditions. 
Similarly, in Thailand , there was a continuing process of 
adaptation of reform objectives and implementation strategies to 
different local conditions. 



Constrained Resources ! Programs that emphasise implementation 
support to schools often require considerable human and financial 
resources, which tend to be in short supply in the developing world. As a 
result, more efforts have been focused on the adoption of large-scale 
programs than on their often costly Implementation. 



In the case of Malaysia , the program set out to ioqilement a new 
primary and secondary school curriculum with strong support from 
radio and television. The program design focused heavily on the 
development and broadcasting of radio and television lessons, but 
neglected developing an organisational structure at the school 
level or providing the necessary training for classroom teachers. 
As a result, teachers in only a few schools turned on the radio 
or television and participated in the program. 

A similar phenomenon was observed in the Guatemala nuclearization 
program. Although all the necessary laws were passed, they were 
implemented only to a very limited extent because neither funding 
nor special training were available to support implementation at 
the local level. 

Conversely in high outcome cases such as Bangladesh and Ethiopia , 
considerable resources were spent on the staffing and funding of 
decentralized administration. Vhile less visible than school 
buildings, these investment decisions paid off handsomely in 
terms of better quality of implementation. 
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Utofortunattly, budgetary conttralntt ofttn makt It difficult to 
fund adaquattly tht natlon-vldt support tytttm ntctttary for tffectlvt 
lapltMntatlon. At a rttult, tht gtntrallsatlon of tht program It tloved 
down or tht changt It dlluttd to tht tzttnt that tht progr«ai at impltmtnttd 
btart only a vagut rtttmblanct to tht original dttlgn. In a nunibtr of low 
outcomt cattt tht only tanglblt changt vat tht ntvly conttructtd bulldlngt* 

Hanagmtnt Modtlt 

In rtctnt ytart ttvtral modtlt have bttn propottd which may htlp 
manige thttt dllannat Inhtrtnt xn largt-tcala changt. They tuggttt a 
tytttmatlc Iteming approach to the implementation of large-tcalt change 
progremt, a decentralisation of decition making authority to lowtr Itvtlt 
of tht tducation hitrarchy, ttptcially tht tchool level t and a deliberate 
utt of a varitty of ditttmlnation ttrattgitt* 

Korttn (1980) hat tuggttttd a thrte-step approach for the 
implementation of rural development programt, which could be uted to 
addrett tht probltmt of largt-tcalt changt in tducation. Thit approach 
dtlibtrattly phattt program impltmtntation in such a way that lessons from 
early implementation are incorporated in the program design before moving 
to larger scale application. The first phase of Korten^s model, learning 
to be effective , tests on a small-scale whether the program produces the 
anticipated outcomes. The second phase, learning to be efficient , tests 
various approaches to reduce the cost per unit of output; it is at this 
stage that different methods of training, support, and supervision are 
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pilottd* Tht third phatt. If rnlng to gtntralltt . builds up txptritnct to 
rotolvo tbo problomt that aritt in largt-tcalt implamtntation. Thttt 
phatts art not always lintar and thty ovtrlap to soma txttnt, but this 
patttm of Itamlng and adaptation can bt cltarly idtntifiad in tht high 
outCQM largt-tcalt casts (t.g.* Thailand and Bangladtsh)« Tht modtl is an 
atttnpt to dtal systtmatically with tht co8q>ltxity diltmna and is most 
tasily applicablt to tht dtsign of incrtmtntal txpansion strattgits 
discusstd in dttail in chapttr VI. It is also valuablt in dtsigning 
progrtssivt iaq)ltmtntation strattgits; for txamplt, in Ethiopia stvtral of 
tht innovations iftrt txptrlntnttd and pilottd btfort natiomridt 
lapltstntation* A dtlibtratt strattgy for Itaming from txptritnct is 
liktly to incrtast tht applicability of progrtssivt innovation strattgits 
and htlp in balancing tht ofttn conflicting dtmands of tducational changt 
programs. 

Milts tt al. (1987) dtscribts a modtl dtvtloptd by Stashort-Louis 
and van Vtlstn (1986) irtiich proposts a stt of strattgits to managt tht 
diltnmas inhtrtnt in largt-scalt tducational changt programs discusstd 
abovt. Tht kty dimtnsions of thtst strattgits art tht dtgrtt to vhich thty 
prtscribt proctdurts and outcomts. Thtst two dimtnsions conibint into four 
strattgitft as shown in Pigurt 14.2. 
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high 



Plgurt 14. 2 t ManagtflMnt Approachtt 

OutcoBW Sptcifiotion 



low 



high 



Proctdurt 
Sptclflotlon 



low 



blutprlnt 
fflodtl 


dlvartlfltd 
modtl 


goal accountability 
modtl 


•tlf-improvtoitnt 
modtl 



Adapttd from Stathort-Loult and van Vtlstn (1966) 



(a) Tht blutprlnt modtl tptclfltt both proctdurts and outcomtt, 
and alms at high uniformity among schools. It is 
managtrially dtmanding, calls for tzttnsivt controls and 
rtgulations, and alloirs lialttd scopt for innovation and 
changt. 

(b) Tht divtrsifitd modtl tmphasists ctntrally stimulattd changt 
and highly rtgulattd proctdurts, but alloirs for variation in 
school Itvtl outcomts (i.t., studtnt ptrformanct) • 

(c) Tht goal-accountability modtl is tht tquivaltnt of 
divisionalisation in tht managtmtnt of largt-scalt busintss. 
Agrttmtnt is rtachtd on ptrformanct goals and tht school 
(district) choosts its om proctdurts to matt tht goals. 

(d) Tht stlf-improvtmtnt modtl alloirs tach school to inttmally 
dtvtlop its proctdurts and outcomt goals. This modtl irtiich 
typically rtquirts highly qualifitd and motivattd 
proftssional staff had considtrablt popularity during tht 
1970s in North Amtrica (organizational dtvtloimitnt) and 
Europt (school-bastd rtvitv). 



Although ntarly all tht samplt casts rtlitd on considtrablt 
sptcification of proctdurts, thty gtntrally did not sptcify outputs in 
mtasurablt ttrms. Thus, thty most clostly fit tht divtrsifitd modtl of 
managtmtnt. 
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Dtspltt Its conmon application In the developing world, this 
■odel hat significant flaws. First, It Is based on the assumption that 
procedures that lead to Improved performance can be specified centrally. 
In the education sector, this Is often not the case (beyond the most basic 
elements of teaching) and what demonstrably works In one place cannot 
easily be transferred to another. Therefore, specification of procedures 
can only be tentative and progress (which consequently depends upon 
learning from experience) must be incremental. Second, by not specifying 
measurable outcomes and targets, this model cannot hold schools responsible 
for results and makes policy makers reluctant to decentralize. 

Moving toward the goal accountability model would allow schools 
to test and adapt a variety of procedures and treatiusuts while Imposing 
goals ^Ich they would be responsible to meet. In one case (Ethiopia), 
there was an attempt to Introduce elements of the goal accountability 
model. There* teachers were encouraged to experiment and be creative In 
developing approaches to reach performance goals and the school was held 
accountable to the community (as represented by the Peasants or Urban 
Dwellers Associations). Although this model has not been used frequently 
in the education sector. It would seem to have considerable potential. 

Introducing change In large organizations usually bolls down to 
changing the way the smallest unit operates. In large organizations with 
thousands of dispersed service delivery points this process can rarely be 
managed from the center as Is Illustrated In the cases by the Importance 
of efforts to strengthen the administrative structure and support systems 
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At th« local level. Decentralising the retpontlblllty for change In the 
context of a goal accountability strategy It likely to eliminate some of 
the contradictions especially those related to the conformity dllenma, from 
vhich large-scale educational change programs often suffer. 

Finally, large-scale change requires that issues of dissemination 
and of the relationship between central authorities and school and district 
leval ioqplementors be explicitly addressed. Two alternatives can be 
considered! direct or indirect strategies. Direct strategies use power or 
administrative action to bring about the desired goal. These methods are 
often heavy-handed and provide schools with no choice (officially) but to 
participate in the change project. Indirect strategies rely on incentives 
that persuade people of the value of the change program to promote its 
spread. Direct and indirect approaches are often combined in one 
implementation strategy with, for example, creation of experimental schools 
and mobilisation of public opinion in the early stages, followed later by 
legal action and mandatory application. The most successful cases in the 
sample coinblned direct and Indirect approaches, pressure and support. 
Application of direct strategies alone were the exception and when tried, 
they failed (e.g., Nicaragua). 

Summary 

Large-scale coverage objectives of educational change programs 
are prevalent in developing countries. Yet the dilenmas encountered in 
large-scale programs represent significant challenges for their management 
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•ad dIttMnliuitlon. First, large-scale change must resolve the dlleama 
arising froai the program's complexity and the school's limited capacity to 
absorb change. Second, such programs must recognize and address the 
perceived dl££erences between national and local priorities. Third, large- 
scale change must allow £or local adaptation and variability. Fourth. 
Implcmmtatlon needs to be adequately funded. 

The most effective approach to managing large-scale change might 
be a combination of a systematic learning approach to Incremental expansion 
and "goal accountability* at the school level. Implementing large-scale 
change requires a phased approach progressing from small-scale 
experimentation to large-scale application and emphasises learning from 
experience. The goal accountability model holds schools accountable for 
achieving uniform (national) goals while allowing, and even encouraging, 
flexibility in the schools' methods for attaining them. Implementation 
also requires a mix of direct and indirect strategies to address issues of 
dissemination and the relationship between central authorities and local 
laq>lementors. 

The most successful cases adopted a 'think big and start small* 
strategy (e.g., Ethiopia and Thailand). In these cases, a flnn national 
commitment to change goals was combined with an acceptance of substantial 
diversity at the school level, an insistence on school accountability, and 
an effective mix of dissemination strategies. 
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XV. DfPLICiLTIONS FOR PROJECT DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 



Tfdltlong In Project Design 

The policies end practices for the design, appraisal and 
Inplenentation of World Bank projects (Baum and Tolbert, 1985) « including 
education projects, are generally based on the requirements of 
infrastructure projects. The infrastructure model served the education 
sector well during the period when the provision of physical facilities and 
equipment was a dominant lending objective. It emphasizes the detailed 
identification and costing of project inputs and the careful planning for 
their timely delivery over a four-to-six year period (Verspoor 1985). This 
traditional model is based on three main assumptions. First, it considers 
the technology of the innovation -- the selection of program objectives and 
Inputs to be the dominant variable affecting outcomes. Consequently, 
project development focuses heavily on the technical design of the 
innovation. Second, organizations are seen as rational and goal-oriented 
institutions, pursuing policies that aim at maximizing economic returns. 
Third, it is assumed that program design can be standardized and 
transferred across large numbers of beneficiary groups, while yielding 
essentially the same outcomes. 

The sample of cases discussed in this review shows educational 
change as a complex and frequently hard*to-predict process, which does not 
comfortably fit the assumptions of this infrastructure model. The 
technology of many change programs is tentative and outcomes are often not 
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known vlth any degree of certainty. The reactlo4.8 of teachers and students 
are difficult to predict and based on a rationale different from that of 
the program designers. Furthermore, program success Is closely linked to 
the context In vhlch the program Is implemented. What works in one place 
may not be appropriate In another, and transformation and adaptation of the 
original program design is the rule rather than the exception. As a 
result* the distinction between planning and implementation is frequently 
blurred. Clearly, many of the "infrastructure-inspired" practices that 
have been applied in educational project design are, in fact, inappropriate 
for educational change programs. 

The analysis in the preceding chapters suggests that this 
traditional approach to project design and implementation needs to be 
modified, and that there are five basic considerations that should be taken 
into account in the design of educational change programs and related 
investments! 

(1) Implementation, the phase of the change process that most 
critically affects project success, should be given top 
priority; 

(11) effective administrative infrastructures are a precondition 
for the Implementation of any significant change program; 

(ill) project designs need to make provisions for incremental and 
flexible Implementation strategies; 

(Iv) arrangements for systematic learning from experience are 
essential to the change program design; and 

(V) attention needs to be paid to the eventual institutional- 
isation of the change program at an early state of 
Implementation. 

These design considerations are discussed in more detail below. 
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Critical Importance of Implementation 



No matter how promising an Innovation looks on paper, no matter 



hov veil It has worked In other settings. It Is only \ihen the program Is 
applied in a school that its outcomes can be determined and the program 
evaluated. Kany programs falter at the implementation stage and do not 
produce the anticipated outcomes. The case analysis brings out the 
importance of the i]iq;>lementation phase. High outcome programs made 
Implementation of the change program at the classroom level the primary 
concern and created conditions that facilitated application of the change 
in schools. Vhile in some cases, implementation failed because the 
original plan was not feasible, more frequently the use of the change 
program by teachers vae hindered by inadequate administrative support and 
poorly designed or inadequate teacher training. 



overcome initial resistance to change that is often political and apparent 
prior to adoption — hence, the emphasis in many Bank- supported education 
projects on adoption and initial implementation. This is clearly too 
narrow. Gross et al. (1971) called attention to the need for continuing 
support and training to help overcome the later implementation problems. 
Miles and Huberman (1984) also distinguish between late and early 
implementation and conclude: 

••.diverse, self-sustaining, intense assistance, especially late in 
the implementation process, may be essential for full scale stabilized 
use of innovations • Also, such assistance seems to reflect above all. 



Frequently implementation strategies have been designed to 
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tlM pr«8tnce of admlnlstratlvt coomltmant, as well as the exls tenet of 
innovation rtqulrtmantt that demand something of the users, (p. 106) 



The high outcome cases analyzed In this paper show a similar pattern. 
Assistance to schools and training of teachers was provided systematically 
on a permanent basis. One reason that the strengthening of local 
administrative structures was found to be critically linked vlth high 
outcomes was that It created conditions for an effective delivery of 
training and support to schools. Increased attention t^ the planning and 
supervision of lflq)lementatlon processes at the school level by project 
managers and their staff, as well as by staff of International agencies, 
will enhance the likelihood of successful implementation and high outcomes. 



system . In their analysis of the implementation of educational innovations 
In developing countries, Havelock and Huberman (1978) found weaknesses in 
resources (equipment, trained personnel, facilities, and operating funds) 
as well as in procedures (coordination, and conmmlcatlon) as major reasons 
for implementation difficulties. The existence of a strong logistical 
system is of course linked with the implementation of a successful program 
of early institutional development. Ethiopia is a case ^ere the early 
strengthening of the agencies in charge of curriculum development, 
materials distribution, and school construction made a significant 
contribution to the ultimate success of the primary school development 
program. Conversely, in Liberia the failure to deliver essential supplies 
to schools effectively precluded the implementation of key program 
elements . 



A final point is the importance of a well^> functioning logistical 
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Adttinlttratlvt Devloprntnt 



Educational cbtngt It thus a process that takes place In 
classrooms and schools, and that can only to a limited extent be affected 
by direct actions from the center of the organization. Chapter 7III 
eoqihaslted the need to strengthen administrative capacity at the school and 
district level, as veil as the need to bolster the professional competence 
of key policy and planning Institutions, Improve monitoring and evaluation 
systems, and separate innovation management administratively from routine 
organisational maintenance tasks. 

Weaknesses in educational administration have reached critical 
proportions in many developing countries. Auerhan et al. (1986) reviewed 
Bank experience with Institutional development In Africa and reported an 
increasingly serious underfundlng of administrative services. The overview 
of Bank lending in Chapter III shows the relative neglect of administrative 
and organisation issues in the design of educational change programs. At 
the same time, the high outcome cases reviewed in this paper demonstrate 
how crucial an effective organiaational structure is to the successful 
Implementation of educational change programs. The Bank so far has not 
been very effective in its support of administrative strengthening in the 
sector (Noor, 198S). To support administrative development more 
effectively, two points need attentions (1) organizational and 
institutional issues should be routinely analyzed in education sector 
reports and discussed with governments; and (11) specialists in educational 
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inanag«BMnt and administration should participate actively in the project 
development process. 

In many countries, especially those at an early state of 
educational development, the establishment of a minimum degree of order, 
discipline and administrative capacity is the condition sine qua non Hot 
any attempt at quality improvement (Verspoor and Leno, 1986). Efforts will 
need to be focused first at the school level and at the district or 
subdietrict supervisory structures. In parallel, it will frequently be 
necessary to strengthen core central institutions that provide the 
necessary professional expertise and are responsible for systemwide policy, 
planning an administrative /logistical support (Chapter VIII). 

This has four immediate implications for project design . First, 
especially during the early phases of the educational change programs, the 
development of an organizational and administrative infrastructure will 
need to be emphasized. Support for expansion and/or generalization of the 
program can then be made contingent upon successful implementation of the 
institutional development program. Second, it means that the choice of the 
implementation strategy needs to take account of the degree of 
adfliinistrative development that has been realized. For example, a country 
with limited managerial resources should be very reluctant to embark on an 
administratively demanding strategy such as progressive innovation. Third, 
it means that the share of project funds to be allocated to support 
administrative and institutional development programs would be more than 
has been usual in past projects. In numerous instances, administrative and 
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Inttltutlonal dtvtlopment compontntt havt been included without the proper 
funding arrangement • • Fourth, development of national managerial and 
adminiitrative staff will need to be increasingly emphasized. Too often, 
projects continue to rely on expatriate staff for the management and 
operation of key policy, planning and support institutions. While this may 
expedite short-term project implementation, often ther^ is a price to be 
paid in the long-term capacity to manage change. Trade-offs between short- 
term ambitions and long-term institutionalization need to be carefully 
assessed. 

Institutional development is typically a long process, demanding 
a coflBbination of changes in the organizational structure and management 
systems as well as staff training. It is — like educational change -- a 
complex process that has rarely received the special attention it deserves 
during project development and project supervision. Nevertheless, the 
process is crucial, and resources allocated to it are likely to be well 
spent. 

Incremental ity and Flexibility 

The considerable uncertainty caused by the difficulty in 
predicting project outcomes and in assessing the effectiveness of 
Implementation strategies requires considerable flexibility in the 
Implementation. A well-designed and carefully prepared implementation plan 
is important, but (perhaps paradoxically) planners should acknowledge that 
it is unlikely to be implemented as planned (Kanter, 1983). Low outcomes 
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art cam td not onlT by > failurt to carry out tht original program detlgn, 
but alto by a failurt to tffectivly addrett unforeteen problemt , 
Constqutntly, iaq>loMntation plant should includt mtchanitms that alloir for 
adjuttnants to bi made during implemantation* 

Such arrangtmtntt should include, first and foremost, provision 
for the monitoring of project implementation . Implementation flexibility 
without information is meaningless. Policymakers and program managers 
cannot make decisions about adjustments in the program, project objectives, 
and implementation strategy without reliable information about the 
•fficiency of input delivery , the degree of program application , and early 
program o utcomet . So far, project monitoring efforts have tended to be 
erratic and i]q>ressionistic, rather than systematic. Reliable information 
on outcomes is usually not available given the absence of measures of 
achievement. Consequently, discussions of program success usually remain 
very subjective. Formal mechanisms for the adjustment of change programs 
through mid-tQrm or even more frequent implementation reviews have, in 
recent years, been included in many loan agreements. To conduct such 
reviews successfully, adequate information is essential. 

The implementation strategies of successful, large-scale 
educational change programs are typically incremental, either in terms of 
the degree of change (progressive innovation) or with respect to 
geographical coverage (incremental expansion). Furthermore, the cases show 
that Implementation of significant change on a large scale takes a long 
time. It is i]iq>ortant that project designs take into account the strongly 
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incrttnf 1 naturt of tht changt procttt >g wall >g the time horizon 
miully ••foclattd with tducatlonal chngt > Tht limitations of iffaat can be 
achitvtd in tht traditional fivt« or six-jtar impltintntation ptriod should 
bt dtarlj rtcoghistd. 

Projtcts should bt dtsigntd as part of an ovtrall longer-term 
program implementation strategy. This means that the Bank should be 
willing to accept that, in many cases, support for a particular project is 
only meaningful in the context of a willingness to support the program 
over a long period of time through a series of projects * This has been, de 
facto, the approach followed — with considerable success — in Ethiopia, 
Thailand, Bangladesh, and Haiti, for example. Deciding at the outset on 
such a purposely planned developmental approach, and specifying the outcome 
expectations for the project and the conditions under which continued 
support would be envisioned (always contingent, of course, on the 
availability of funds) would no doubt enhance the effectiveness of the 
process. 

Flexibility in implementation of change programs requires that 
increased attention be given to supervision, much of it in the form of 
technical assistance by specialist staff. At present, Bank staff spend, on 
average, a total of a:)proximately 200 staff weeks per project, of which 
about 7SZ is spent in the preparation and appraisal phase and only 25Z is 
spent during the subsequent six-year implementation phase. These figures 
indicate the extent to which Bank staff effort is concentrated in the early 
phases of the project on iiq)lementation blueprints, reflecting the 
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Infrattructurt projtci- ptrsptctlvt rtftrr«d to abovt. This strong emphatlt 
on projtct datlgn and planning at the ezpente of implementation is not in 
line vith the needs of educational change projects. Several courses of 
action could be contemplated to address this issue: 



(i) reducing the effort now given to project preparation, with the 
understanding that certain issues ci^n only be resolved during 
implementation, and reallocating saved staff time to supervision 
tasks; 

(ii) increasing the responsibility of national staff for project 
supervision and allocating increased project resources to 
flianagement and administration tasks, including project 
monitoring; 

(ili) refocusing the supervision effort of Bank staff on progransnatic 
and policy issues; and 

(iv) providing for "implementation audits" performed by independent 
experts who would assess the degree of implementation 
achievement, and advise on ways to address problems. 



Flexibility to respond to the high uncertainty associated with program 
outcomes or ioq>lementation strategies typically calls for experimentation 
prior to the commitment of large amounts of loan or credit funds. This can 
be done in the form of a pre- investment project or an experimental 
component in a larger project. Support for well-designed and well- 
implemented experimental and study components can pave the way for larger 
follow-up investments. During preparation and supervision, experimental 
components will need much more attention than would be Justified by the 
proportion of loan funds allocated to them. Yet, the experience to date 
indicates that such components are relatively neglected, especially during 
supervision. As a result, many have remained unimplemented. 
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Lf rnlng from Exptrienc^ 



A considerable body of experience with the implementation of 
change hat been built up over the past two decades of investment in 
education in the developing world. This experience has, however, not been 
systematically analyzed and is often not given sufficient attention in the 
design of new educational change programs. As a result, the same problems 
arise time and again. To improve the outcome record of educational change 
in the developing world, systematic learning from experience is critical. 
In this regard, internal learning processes need to be encouraged, and 
mechanisms for the exchange of experience between countries should be 
developed. Implementation can effectively be seen as a learning process 
(Ver spoor, 1986). 

Internal learning refers to the review of a country's past 
experience with educational change. An analysis of past successes and 
failures can bring to the fore issues that will need to be addressed in the 
strategy for the proposed project. In a country where teachers have 
experience with successful change, it will often be possible to use 
existing channels of program delivery and communication and build on a 
positive attitude toward change. In many instances, however, it will be 
found that teachers have been disappointed so often by proposed change 
programs that the initial challenge is to break through this often well- 
Justified skepticism. Assessing the national capacity to implement change 
on the basis of past experience and system variables (such as the level of 
qualification and experience of the teaching force and the administrative 
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capacity of tha tyttam) should becoma a standard feature of sector 
analyses * 



In many instances, projects follow up on earlier investments 
supporting tha same program. Often, such projects reflect only minimally 
tha experience that has been acquired. For example, the Second Teacher 
Training Project in Indonesia did not adequately incorporate the lessons 
learned in the First Project, and is now encountering severe Implementation 
problems, partly as a result of this failure to learn from experience. 
Successful projects, on the other hand, include careful analysis of the 
lessons from preceding investments and make adjustments when necessary. To 
allow project designers to build upon the experience of previous projects, 
adequate information based on systematic monitoring and evaluation of 
implementation progress and outcomes is essential . 



Second, there is little evidence of the sharing of experiences in 
implementing educational change across national borders or even within 
countries. UNESCO has set up networks for the exchange of educational 
innovation experiences, but the data are nearly exclusively based on 
reports of designers and implementors rather than independent assessments, 
and offer only limited guidance for educators in other countries. There is 
no mechanism for validation of the effectiveness of these innovations, 
along tha lines of the National Diffusion Network in the United States. As 
a result, countries are struggling to resolve often-similar educational 
problems without tha benefit of other countries* experiences. 
Standardization of criteria for reporting and publication of these 
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innovative •zp«rl«nc«s vould h«lp to mov« this literature out of the 
anecdotal Into the eiq)lrlcal realm* Monitoring and evaluation components 
in Bank« supported projects could very veil be designed to Include provision 
for Independent eupport and validation* 

Instltutlonallgatlon 

Successful implementation of a change program means that it is 
sustainable* becomes Incorporated in standard practice at the school level, 
and disappears as an innovation. In the terminology of the change 
literature, it then becomes 'institutionalized". Institutionalization 
demands two things. First, it requires successful implementation. Change 
programs that show no results do not become institutionalized and are not 
sustainable. Effective use and the application of the change program in 
the classroom is thus a precondition for successful institutionalization. 
Second, institutionalization needs to be planned for at the program design 
stage and given attention throughout the implementation process. 

Effective institutionalization is a complex task requiring the 
reconciliation of the often conflicting demands of implementation 
effectiveness and sustainability . The design of change programs will have 
to address not only the specific demands of innovation management but also 
the need to put in place mechanisms to accommodate the transition from a 
special program to routine operation. 
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This will often require giving considerable attention to the 
creation of an appropriate legal framework for operation of newly-created 
institutions or the implementation of new policies. It will nearly always 
imply careful design of arrangements for a gradual withdrawal of external 
budgetary and manpower support t the training of national administrative and 
professional staff and often a change In management responsibility. 
Institutionalization Is a gradual process for which the foundations are 
laid during the pilot phase* but which requires explicit attention 
throughout Implementat Ion . 

Implications 

The findings of this review do not call for radical changes in 
procedures regarding project design and implementation to accommodate 
support for educational change. As the cases demonstrate « it is possible 
to provide effective support for educational change through Bank projects 
under existing procedures. The Bank* as well as other international 
agencies t has presently a wide array of instruments available * ranging from 
traditional projects (discrete packages of investments designed to achieve 
specific development objectives supported by loans or credits that 
reimburse the country for expenditures) to sectoral adjustment loans (loans 
that support programs of policy and institutional reform in a specific 
sector for which disbursements are triggered by agreed policy reform 
actions). In addition* lending policies of many agencies* including the 
Bank* are sufficiently flexible to respond effectively to a large number of 
vastly different situations across countries and sectors. 
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Yett the study points clearly to the need to reexamine some of 
the fundamental assumptions underlying the design of projects that support 
educational change programs. While there is no need for major changes in 
the policies of the major aid agencies, including the Bank, there is a need 
to change the way staff in the agencies think about educational change. 
There is also a need to shift the emphasis of operational work towards 
lflq>lementation support (supervision) and to spread good practice, so that 
interpretations and applications of effective policies and operating 
procedures are more widely used. Good practice should affect sector work, 
as well as project design and implementation. This will require that the 
education sector staff gain a better understanding of the process of 
educational change and of the related operating principles that will need 
to be communicated to senior managers. 

Specifically, these operational implications include: 



for sector analyses : 

a) explicit analysis of the national experience with 
educational change; 

b) analysis of the capacity of national professional 
institutions to provide the intellectual base for the 
change; and 

c) assessment of the national organizational capacity to 
manage change and innovation. 

for project design t 

a) selection of an innovation and an implementation strategy 
congruent with the key system variables and appropriate for 
the country* s level of educational development; 

b) preparation of an implementation plan that includes 
provisions for modification; 
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c) Mltction of indicators to monitor the progress of input 
delivery, the application of the program, and the impact on 
student achievement; 

d) design of strategies for administrative improvement at the 
lower levels of the educational hierarchy (school and 
district); 

e) focus of the implementation strategy on problems associated 
with the application of the change at the school level; 

f) increased attention and funding for in-service teacher 
training programs; and 

g) redundancy in experimentation to decrease the possibility of 
failure. 



for implementation t 

a) systematic monitoring of project experience through the 
analysis of reports from local implementors and regular 
visits to schools and other institutions involved in the 
application of the change; 

b) effective systems for the adaptation and redesign if 
necessary of implementation strategies and project 
objectives in light of changes in the project environment 
and/or lessons from experience; and 

c) increased and more focused application of resources for 
supervision. 



Implications at the Country Level 

Vhile the improvement in the understanding of educational change 
and the spread of improved practice in the design of educational 
development operations in the Bank and in other donor agencies is 
Important, it should not be forgotten that educational reforms live and die 
by the effectiveness of the management of the change process in the country 
concerned. National conditions determine the ultimate success and or 
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failurt. A better understanding of the nature of educational change and 
the key role of Implementation among planners and decisionmakers in 
developing countries will be needed. These changes incorporate the 
following elements. 

First, national authorities vill need to include quality 
improvement and change among the top priorities of educational development. 
Educational change programs, especially large-scale, asibitious reforms, 
demand the consistent commitment of senior policymakers. It should be made 
clear to all involved that the program supports national educational 
development objectives and that effective Implementation of the change is a 
critical part of the expected job performance. Without consistent signals 
— in vords and in resource allocation ambitious change programs are 
unlikely to result in iiiq>roved teaching and learning ia the schools, 
particularly in those outside the largest urban areas. 

Second, implementation at the school level should be the central 
focus of the improvement effort. While the broad objectives of change and 
reform programs will be set by national policy makers, the design of the 
iaqilementation and management systems will need to be undertaken from the 
bottom up. Procedures will need to be established for "backward mapping," 
whereby planning is based on the needs of the school, and changes in 
educational policy and administrative practice at the higher levels of the 
hierarchy are determined as a function of needs at the school level. 
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Thirdt program managers and planners in developing countries will 
need to familiarize themselves with the research findings and lessons drawn 
from experience with the implementation of educational change in other 
countries. A rich research literature, built up over the past twenty 
years* demonstrates that educators and planners in the developed world have 
become increasingly better at implementing change. The lessons from these 
experiences need to be adapted to the specific situation of the developing 
world. A capacity for applying and managing change, including the 
development of a corps of national 'change specialists," needs to be built 
in each developing country. 

Fourth, the understanding of how schools function in developing 
countries needs to be greatly increased. In the past, education planners 
have been busy developing proposals for change and reform of institutions 
they don*t really know. In the developed world, research has addressed 
many different aspects of the functioning of schools. Studies of the 
utilisation of time in classrooms, the effectiveness of teaching styles, 
the role of principals and, above all, the functioning of effective schools 
have contributed greatly to more effective improvement strategies. Similar 
studies of developing country schools are rare. Yet, they are essential if 
the developing world wants to improve its record in implementing programs 
of policy reform and change. 

Finally, program managers will need to pay relatively less 
attention to the management of input delivery processes and considerably 
greater attention to the production of educational outputs. The management 
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task it to bring about program performance in relation to specified 
objectives. Measuring and monitoring program outcomes has typically been 
neglected by managers, often for fear of blame for failure. Yet these are 
essential elements in Improving the management of change, requiring both 
formal reporting on key performance indicators and first-hand observations 
of school processes • Effective managers of change are close to 
implementation at the school level. Supervisors ueed to realize that 
deviation from the implementation plan does not imply failure but, rather, 
offers an opportunity for learning. 

Future Research 

The analysis of the cases presented in this review is based on 
secondary- source data available in the Bank files — education sector 
memoranda, staff appraisal reports, supervision and coiiq>letion reports -- 
and interviews vith Bank project staff familiar with the cases. It 
therefore has severe limitations and remains an exploratory effort to 
identify variables that are likely to be associated vith the effective 
implementation of change programs in the developing world. The conclusions 
of the review are promising and are intuitively appealing to practitioners. 
They need, however, to be confirmed and refined by field research. 

The developed country literature on educational change has always 
had a strong empirical base. It includes single case studies, i^altiple- 
site studies, large-scale surveys and meta analyses. Over the past twenty 
years this literature has been systematically refined and has 
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optrationaliztd tht understanding of tht procett of changt in education. 
Such an eiiq>irical bate it largely lacking foi. the developing world, and the 
level of underttanding and practice of educational charge is suffering 
accordingly. Good quality case materials and careful multiple case 
analysis are therefore the most immediate research priorities. 
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B^ngl^d^sh 



Th« most critical Issues o£ sducstlon policy In ths nswly Inds* 
pmdsnt stats of Bangladssh concsrnsd primary education. Major problems 
Included unequal access for girls and rural children; a high drop-out 
ratet poor quality of lustructlon, teacher absenteeism, and low learning 
achleveoient t Inadequate school facilities and Instructional materials; and 
Insufficient recurrent funding for primary education. Initial attempts to 
tackle these problems during the 1970s had been largely unsuccessful. 

In 1980 the government requested IDA assistance for Its program 
for Universal Primary Education. A project was designed that Incorporated 
lessons learned from earlier unsuccessful attempts to Improve and expand 
primary education, and was a very large-scale experimental effort covering 
lOZ of the country, launched without a pilot project. The change strategy 
Included an extensive array of Interventions to improve teacher and admin- 
istrator tralnlngt bolster the supervision system, broaden community par- 
ticipation* strengthen sector Institutions, and improve efficiency. It 
also provided for formal project evaluation. 

Government connltment to the project was consistently high. In 
spite of economic difficulties and natural disasters. Nonetheless t man- 
agement skills to implement such a large-scale project were limited. Suc- 
cessful expatriate Involvement helped to remedy this lack of experience In 
the early years, and to train nationals for operational responsibility In 
fol?JW-on projects. Over time* national Institutions were strengthened. 
The Pin and seven regional satellite units successfully oversaw school 
construction and materials distribution. The Academy for Fundamental Edu- 
cation (AFE) took charge of recurrent training for teachers and adminis- 
trators t and collaborated with the National Curriculum Development Council 
and the Textbook Board to build a strong Inst.'ftutlonal base for developing 
and coordinating primary education. 

Teacher training was strengthened through successful Implementa- 
tion of a cascade training scheme. Preliminary indications were suffi* 
clently promising that recurrent teacher training has been made a perma- 
nent feature of the primary education system, and a coordinating committee 
has been formed to extend the model developed in the project area nation- 
wide. In additiont primary teacher training institutes benefited from the 
appointment of staff t physical renovation, and the provision of materials. 
Training was also provided to headteachers in school supervision, adminis- 
tration, and conmunity relations. Approximately 72 of project cost wes 
allocated for staff training. 

loiproved supervision of teachers, the prime responsxbility of the 
newly- appointed Assistant Thana Education Officers (ATEOs), encouraged 
student enrollment and attendance, which in turn has reduced drop-out. 
Regular school visits by ATEOs have been combined with day-to-day supervi- 
sion by headteachers to produce higher teacher attendance in project 
areas. These school-level improvements, coupled with the recruitment of 
local assistant teachers, 80Z of ^Aicm are women, hav< improved parental 
attitudes toward school. Parents visit schools more often and are more 
willing to keep their children in school. This has had a crucial effect 
on enrollment increases and reduction of drop-out, especially among girls. 
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B#iiln 



In an effort to Imsm th« und«r«aploym«nt and low productivity 
In daprlvad rural araas In Banln In tha aarly 1970a t tha Flrat Education 
Projact alaad at Improving tha affactlvanaaa of training offarad to rural 
youth* Thla vaa to ba accompllahad by providing baalc training In 
lltaraey and agricultural vocational akllla through tha axlatlng natwork 
of yo*ith cluba that had baan aatabllahad through coamunlty Inltlatlva with 
aaalatanca from PAO« 

Tha atratagy to bolatar tha aducatlonal componant of tha cluba 
Ineludad atrangthanlng national* laval program adminlatratlonv davaloplng 
modal training programa for latar rapllcatlon* and avaluatlng program out- 
comaa and coata. Tha National Support Cantar (NSC) took raaponalblllty 
for planning and ataff training, making uaa of axpatrlata tachnlcal aaala- 
tanca. Raglonal Support Cantara (RSCa) wara to train club ataff and coor- 
dlnata tha Intagratlon of youth and adult training programa* Tha cluba* 
agricultural componant waa to ba financially aalf-auf flclant* and gradu* 
ataa wara to ba aaalatad In aatabllahlng thamaalvaa aa farmara* 

Commltmant to tha program waa llmltad at all lavala. Tha govarn- 
mant navar conaldarad tha projact cantral to Ita rural davalopmant 
atratagy* and axpatrlata Influanca on projact Initiation and daalgn waa 
atrong* Initial In^lamantatlon prograaa waa alow* A changa of govarnmant 
In 1974 halghtanad tha Inatablllty of tha anvlronmant In which tha projact 
waa Implamantad. All program daalgn daclalona wara takan by tha NSC T^th- 
out much Involvamant of local-laval Implamantora or banaf Iclarlaa • Nc 
attampt waa mada to aacartaln tha typa of training paopla want ad and to 
raapond to axpraaaad naad. Aa a raaultt thara waa llmltad ownarahlp of 
tha program at tha graaaroota laval among tha cluba* paranta., and partici- 
pating youth. Incraaalng doubta among Bank ataff about tha projact 
daalgn, Inaufflclant funding, and a lack of aklllad paraonnal furthar 
In^adad hopaa for auccaaaful Implamai.tatlon* 

Projact managamant waa waakanad by poor communication batwaan tha 
NSC, RSCa, and tha cluba. Tha NSC ataff had only Infraquant contact with 
raglonal cantara and club laval oparatlona, and fallad to provlda ongoing 
tachnlcal aaalatanca and auparvlalon naadad to Implamant tha projact at 
tha club laval. Furthar, although tachnlcal aapacta of tha phaaad imp la- 
mantation plan had baan fairly wall davalopad, phyalcal Inputa wara 
dalayad dua to aubatandard contracta and buraaucratlc rad tapa. 

National projact managamant focuaad on hardwara rathar than tha 
davalopmant and Implamartatlon of tha crucial softwara componant. NSC 
undaraatlmatad tha Importanca of tha padagoglcal aapacta of tha projact; 
taaehar training and curriculum cont<%nt did not racalva tha nacaasary 
amphaala, and Inaufflclant attantlon waa glvan to davaloplng Innovatlva 
raaourea matarlala. Thara waa llttla auecaaa In achlavlng skills davclop- 
mant and functional lltaraey. Although 1981 and 1984 avaluatlons amphas- 
Isad tha naad for padrgogical ralnforcamant, thaaa racoimnandatlons wara 
not haadad. Tha Bank dadlnad furthar aupport to tha cantara In tha light 
of tha dlaappolntlng oparatlonal raaulta. 
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China 



Following th« Cultural Ravolutlon, China was eonfrontad with a 
sarloua short aga of hlgh-laval manpowar and a savaraly waakanad systam of 
hlghar adueatlon. Tha First Education Projaet was daslgnad to bolstar 
that aystam by li^rovlng tha quality of Inatruetlon In selanea and angl* 
naarlng dapartmants and to Ineraasa both tha nuabar of unlvarslty gradu- 
ataa and tha voluma of rasaareh. Thasa objaetlvas wara to ba aeeompllshad 
through maaslva staff training* tha proeuramant of advanead aqulpmant from 
abroad (and suparvlslon of Its usa), and Ineraaslng managamant afflelaney. 

Projaet daslgn provldad for tha eraatlon of two advisory bodlas, 
tha Chlnasa Ravlaw Connlsslon (CRC) and tha Intarnatlonal Advisory Panal 
(IAP)9 to coordlnata curriculum davalopmant, staff training and support. 
Tha daslgn rallad on hundrads of Intarnatlonal axparts to addrass quality 
problams In taachlng and rasaarch, and maaslva foralgn and Intarnal £al- 
lowahlp actlvltlas to train faculty mambars. A kay daslgn alamant was tha 
Inclusion of caraful raportlng and monitoring schamas. 

China's lack of axparlanca In Implamantlng such a larga and com- 
plax projaet 9 aa wall aa Inaxparlanca In cooparatlng with foralgn Instltu- 
.lona to solva public policy problams* wara outwalghad by an axtramaly 
high laval of conaltmant to tha projaet. Tha govarnmant damonatratad Its 
support by Idantlfylng araas for Bank asslstancat salactlng tha partici- 
pating unlvarsltlast and earafully praparlng tha projaet. Tha Vlea Minis* 
tars of MOE and tha Ministry of Flnanea parsonally lad tha mission to tha 
Unltad Statas, visiting unlvarsltlas that might ba takan m axamplas for 
improvamant In China. 

MOE had sufflelant authority, staff, and compatanca to handla 
Implamantatlon affaetlvaly. Tha astabllshmant of CRC and lAP facilitated 
cooDunlcatlon, oversight, and dlssaoilnatlon of ralavant Information. 
Thasa two Inatltutlona affaetlvaly coordinated activities between tha gov- 
ernment and the universities, aa wall aa between the universities and the 
expatriate specialists. 

At the university level, project management was given priority, 
both In terms of high* level support and working- level attention to Imple- 
mentation requirements. Plana for each sub-project were prepared under 
the auspices of a senior management committee at the Institutions, and 
detailed facility briefs and designs to accomodate new equipment ware pre- 
pared by existing development offices In each university. Each management 
Improvement was experimented with In one pilot university before being 
extended to other project Institutions • Presidents of these Institutions 
participated directly by supervising program improvements and communicat- 
ing with CRC and lAP. 

Project implementation was further strengthened by project 
staff's constant readiness to adapt strategies and tactics to experience. 
Creation and utilisation of project indicators to monitor implementation 
progress, t^ich were not foreseen at appraisal, exemplify such flexibil- 
ity. Also important was the attempt to adapt policies to the Chinese cul- 
tural environment. For example, a range of management reform options was 
presented through saminars and lectures, rather than strict imposition of 
a particular police. 
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Egypt's drlv« to promote rapid growth through modernisation of Its 
systam of production raqulrad larga Incraasaa In tha numbar of conmarclal and 
Induatrlal taehnlclana and sklllad workars. Efforts of tha educational sys* 
tan to raapond to manpowar naada wara hamparad by highly thaoratlcal currlcu* 
lum, poor aqulpnantf and poorly trained teachers. In 1976 the World Bank 
Initiated Inveatmant In technician training through tha First Education Pro- 
ject, which aought to balance aupply and demand of sklllad construction work« 
era. Pre- Inveatmant atudlea financed under that project later served as tha 
foundation for the Second Education Project (appraised In late 1978), which 
waa to Increaae the aupply of Industrial and agricultural technicians. 

The project Included upgrading six technical schools from three«year 
to five-year prograoa. Introducing new curricula, and retraining technical 
teaching staff. The project schools would produce taehnlclana with special* 
Isatlona In ahlp-bulldlng, petroleum and patro-chemlcals, electronics, auto- 
motive and dleael mechanics, farm power and machinery, land reclamation, and 
agricultural production. The change strategy waa to develop the appropriate 
curricula, re«equlp workshops In tha project schools, train or retrain teach- 
era, provide atudenta with substantial amounts of workshop experience, and 
aollclt Input from employers through advisory coionlttaas to assure continuing 
relevance to the needa of business and Industry. 

The national government demonstrated Its commitment to the project 
by Issuing decrees that redefined the status of tha schools and established 
comnnmlty advlaory conmltteea at each Institution. 

The reform paid careful attention to the qualitative aspect of tech- 
nical training, relying heavily on competent expatriate technical expertise. 
Maaalve ataff training and technical assistance were provided by consultants 
through fellowahlpa and In-servlce training. In particular, tha availability 
of realdent conaultanta and ahort-term apeclallst experts at tha school level 
were crucial to Implementation success. When It was recognized that mora 
reaources were needed for technical assistance, and that fewer were required 
to equip the project achoola, funda were reallocated to allow for an Increase 
In expert aaalatance from 12 to 91 person-months. English language training 
for fellows sent abroad waa also Important In Implementing the reform. 

The aame PIU that managed Implementation of the First Project, 
located within HOE, took reaponalblllty for tha Second. This experience fos- 
tered relatively amooth Implementation, deaplte early construction delaya and 
reallocation of funda. Management gave high priority to qualitative changes 
and waa reaponalble for aucceaaful curriculum adaptation throughout tha 
Implementation proceaa. Communication between the PIU and the Bank, as wall 
aa between the PIU and Ita technical assistance consultant, was good. 

Initial teacher training did not keep pace with tha needs of project 
achoola, which had been expanded uo eight by 1983. Further, the advisory 
commltteaa were not aucceaaful In aaaumlng responsibility at tha local level. 
* Nonetheleaa, all eight achoola were operating by completion In 1985, enroll- 
menta exceeded estlmatea by 252, and graduate output for 1985 was expected to 
aurpaaa 1984 output by 300Z. Quality aspects of the project — such the 
success of training materials and curricula, or tha employment records of 
graduatea — have not been evaluated. 
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Ethiopia 



In the context of the basic changes brought about by the 1974 
Ethiopian revolution, the government saw educational development as a 
vehicle for social change and made it a high priority. Three Bank pro- 
jects initiated in the early 1970s had helped to build the institutional 
capacity for educational planning, project management, curriculum develop- 
ment, and the development and distribution of educational materials. 
These system resources served as the foundation for further reform. 

The Fourth and Fifth Bank projects, appraised in 1975 and 1981, 
respectively, provided direct assistance for the reform program by gradu- 
ally expanding and improving education in rural areas. First, textbooks 
were provided to all primary schools, followed by a program of curriculum 
reform that initally focused on academic subjects, but later emphasized 
manual work as an integral part of the primary school program. These 
reforms were supported by radio broadcasting in the next stage. At later 
stages local language teaching, double-shifting in lower secondary 
schools, and new methods for evaluating student achievement were intro- 
duced, and a broader range of educational materials, including science 
kits for all primary schools, was provided. 

The Implementation strategy included testing the new curricula 
and materials in 70 experimental schools and obtaining feedback from 
teachers and administrators, and introducing new material to over 30,000 
teachers through 10-15 day seminars, shorter workshops, and radio broad- 
casts. Additional, ongoing training for teachers and administrators was 
provided In district-level learning centers known as Awraja Pedagogical 
Centers (APCs). The extent and quality of teacher training and retraining 
played a central part in implementing the change. Local-level support 
provided by the APCs to both teachers and administrators was critical to 
Implementation success* 

The ambit iousness and scale of this component were driven by 
broad conmltment to socio-economic change, and were sustained by strong 
sectoral Institutions. Central government support was effectively trans- 
mitted throughout the system, and funds were made available as needed. 
The conmitment and participation of students, parents, and administrators 
were maintained through political pressure and motivation. Student com- 
mitment was fostered by out-of -school community work that taught addi- 
tional practical skills and gave students a chance to apply what they had 
learned in the classroom. 

Effective project management was crucial to implementation suc- 
cess. Although the reform was directed by the central government, imple- 
mentation waa highly decentralized. The new curricula and educational 
taaterials were tried out on an experimental basis and disseminated nation- 
wide only after teacher feedback had been taken into account. Feedback 
and adaptation continued during training at the APCs, and teachers were 
encouraged to adapt the innovations in the classroom. Physical implemen- 
tation was effectively accomplished by the Ethiopian Building Construction 
Authorltyi the National Curriculum Development Center was well-equipped to 
handle testing and finalization of the curriculum} and the Educational 
Materials Production and Distribution Agency produced and distributed the 
required books and equipment. 
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Guat«maU'0 high rates of •eonomle growth during th« late 19608 and 
aarly 1970s did not significantly Improve tha quality of Ufa for tha country's 
rural poor. Similarly, educational provision for the rural and deprived 
populations remained Inadequate. Hovevert In Its 1975-79 Education Plan, the 
government announced a plan to substantially Increase education Investment and 
Introduce a new practically-oriented curriculum for lower secondary schools In 
rural areas. The Bank's first and second education projects supported this 
reform, beginning as a pilot project In 14 and then 21 additional schools, to 
be applied nationally In later phases. 

The projects Included physical Inputs, In-country teacher training, 
and administrative/managerial training abroad. The first project (appraised In 
October 1968) successfully Implemented hardware elements, such as procuring 
equipment and building facilities for the new practical curriculum. But teach- 
era continued to emphasize theoretical teaching methods, practical Instruc* 
tlonal materials were In short supply, and science and technology laboratories 
often went unused. Based on the experience of the first project, the second 
paid more attention to curriculum development and teacher training, as well as 
to coordination with academic institutions and employment agencies. 

The second project's overall design was prepared in 1975. Detailed 
implementation plans were worked out by the government during the first year of 
implementation. This included completion of an operational plan for teacher 
training and a long-term plan to establish a permanent teacher training 
capacity. In addition, national program staff had to be selected, fellowship 
candidates chosen, and curriculum reform had to be developed and implemented by 
an under-staffed Department of Curriculum Development. 

After the 1976 earthquake, the government's priorities shifted and 
support for the project waned. Implementation between 1977 and 1981 focused 
exclusively on hardware elements. Technical assistance for teacher training 
and curriculum change did not begin until 1980/81. Delays were caused by 
political instability that affected the PIU (responsible for civil works) and 
the Technical Committee (one of three agencies responsible for software 
Implementation), as well as a lack of counterpart funds and cumbersome 
bureaucratic procedures. 

With a change of government in 1982, official comnltment Increased and 
project management was reorganised. Responsibility for the educational aspects 
of the project was shifted from foreign consultants to experts from local uni- 
versities. This led to improved coordination among specialist teams and insti- 
tutions and greater coat-effectiveness. Local experts revised the practical 
curricula, carried out teacher training, and formulated a model for universal 
application of the project components. By 1984 nearly 400 supervisors, princi- 
pals and teachers were trained in prevocatlr.nal subjects, school administra- 
tion, and teacher training. 

While project schools are now operating with the new curricula and 
staff, problems remain. Usage is limited to project schools, no evaluation of 
classroom performance has been conducted, and overseas fellowships have not 
been used. High recurrent costs and uncertain government commitment to 
secondary education militate against nationwide application. 
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Beginning In 1972 the government of Haiti embarked on an education 
reform program to Improve the quality and efficiency of primary and secondary 
education. This was to be done by changing the system's organisation, struc- 
ture, and management; Introducing the use of Creole (rather than French) In 
the early grades; revising the curriculum and teaching methods; and providing 
new teaching materials. Implementation required a series of Interventions 
sustained over 15 years by four Bank projects, and Is still ongoing. 

The First Project, appraised In 1975, attempted to broaden the role 
of primary schools to serve as conmunlty learning centers for nonformal edu- 
cation. This project, along with the second (appraised In 1977), laid the 
groundwork for future projects by reorganising and strengthening educational 
Institutions. External financial and technical support played a key role In 
launching and sustaining the reform. Over time, however, the capacity of key 
Institutions to manage the reform was progressively strengthened. A corps of 
local experts and consultants play an Increasingly important role In imple- 
menting the reform. 

In order to attract better teachers, the reform made the teaching 
profession part of the civil service system, thereby providing better oppor- 
tunities for professional growth and higher salaries. In-service teacher 
training programs, as well as training for headmasters and administrators, 
were developed and tested by the National Pedagogical Institute (NPI). This 
institution's capacity for management of the reform's educational aspsects 
was a critical implementation variable. Inspectors and pedagogical advisors 
provided effective support at the school level. 

With each successive project, implementation relied more heavily on 
Incremental Increases in coverage and on testing, experimentation, and 
review. Following the testing period, progressive large-scale introduction 
uf new curricula and teaching methods took place. Efforts were made to try 
out concepts developed by NPI and incorporate school- level feedback. 
Although the reform's objectives remained constant over time, the policies, 
strategy, and tactics evolved. 

While the reform attracted passive support Initially, it drew oppo- 
sition from the French-speaking urban elite once the decision was made to 
Introduce Creole as the language of instruction. Over time it became 
increasingly clear that successful implementation depended upon gradual 
acceptance by all ""stakeholders'" (parents, teachers, administrators, educa-* 
tlon policymakers, and social and political elites). Progress at each stage 
had to be carefully negotiated, and implementation had to be slowed down in 
order to nurture broad-based support. In addition, the complexity of the 
reform required that it be scaled back to a more manageable level during 
implementation (for example, the focus shifted from community learning cen-* 
ters to primary education). 

The reform will continue until 1992, but initial evaluations have 
been positive. Teachers report students in project schools learn faster, 
understand better, and are more alert. In addition, a number of private 
schools have adopted the reform or have adopted materials produced by NPI. 
Comodtment has grown as a result of this success. Nonetheless, government 
support remains unsteady and the program's future is still uncertain. 
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Indon^^l^ 



Following a 1973 education soctor survey, tho Indonesian Ministry 
of Education and Cultura raquastad Bank support to improve the country's 
teacher training system. The Bank's First Teacher Training Project was 
designed to change dramatically the method and content of teacher training. 
It entailed altering the attitudes and behavior of over 6,000 educators who 
had been trained in a system that emphasised theory and outdated teaching 
methods. The plan was to retrain teacher trainers in new methods to help 
them instruct teachers in student-active teaching and implementation of a 
new practical curricula. This was to be accomplished by constructing 
Learning Resource Centers at 15 colleges and 54 institutes; creating a core 
team of educators during the first year, who would then develop curriculum 
and materials during the second year; providing two-month training courses 
for trainers during the third year; and payment of allowances to trainers to 
cover the loss of secondary income during the project period. 

The effort to train a large portion of teacher trainers was accom- 
plished incrementally through the -cascade- approach. The core team of 40, 
selected from a pool of 600, received an orientation seminar, intensive lan- 
guage training and a 5-6 month course abroad. Upon their return, they 
developed curricula and materials, and trained 110 provincial educators as 
trainers of the primary and secondary teacher training college and institute 
staff. The design was rigid in terms of objectives and its prescription of 
the number of hours to be allotted to each activity. However, it required a 
high level of flexibility in terms of the content, testing, evaluation and 
revision of training programs. No explicit provision was made to adapt cur- 
ricula to local conditions, but teacher training college and institute staff 
were involved in testing and reviling curriculum materials. 

The government supported the project as an important step in its 
ongoing plan to improve primary and secondary education. The effort to 
train teacher trainers was central to broad implementation of the new, prac- 
tical school curriculum introduced in 1975. Commitment was fostered by the 
high level of national initiative and participation in the project design. 

Project management suffered from insufficient staff, lack of 
continuity of leadership, and related unfamiliarity with Bank procedures. 
Delays in resource acquisition were caused by cumbersome local procedures; 
shortages of books and equipment hampered reform efforts; and Learning 
Resource Centers were not fully utilized. Communication was largely top- 
down, although occasional!/ feedback did filter back to the center and lead 
to change (e.g., the two- jonth training courses were shortened to accoimno- 
date teachers). Consultants contributed to the adaptation and adjustment 
that took place during implementation. However, the lack of an ongoing 
monitoring and evaluation system limited opportunities for adaptation. 

Although project objectives were largely met in terms of training 
and curriculum development, the failure of the teachers colleges to provide 
continued support to newly^tralned teachers at the school level was a seri- 
ous weakness. A follow-on project, signed in 1982, has given more emphasis 
to training of primary teachers, and to strengthening language training for 
fellcfwship candidates. It recognized that the institutional, behavioral, 
and attltudlnal changes begun during implementation of the First Project 
will take years to achieve. 
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Lesotho 



During the 1970s the government of Lesotho launched a program to 
expand and Improve primary education* These included instituting free 
primary education, upgrading unqualified primary school teachers, estab* 
lishing the National Curriculum Development Center (NCDC), reviewing syl- 
labi, and designing a textbook component. Building on this experience, a 
third Bank education project, begun in 1981, focused on implementing the 
textbook component. 

The project entailed progressive expansion of textbook selection 
testing, distribution, training and evaluation from a pilot in one prov- 
ince to a national scheme. The strategy relied in the first phase on 
immediate purchase of texts developed in other African countries, which 
would later be adapted to Lesotho curricular needs. NCDC's capacity for 
curriculum work and, ultimately, for textbook development was to be devel 
oped. A Book Supply Urit (BSU) was established within the Ministry of 
Education to manage textbook procurement, distribution and funding. This 
strategy allowed for the gradual build«up of expertise in national 
agencies, while at the same time meeting the urgent need for primary text 
books. The Imposition of book rental fees and the creation of a revolving 
fund allowed the scheme to become financially self-sustaining. Project 
success was to be measured by improvement in examination results. 

Government commitment was high from the start, since the reform 
was in line with official policy to improve the quality of primary educa- 
tion. The opportunity for teachers and administrators to influence the 
process through surveys and evaluations heightened their involvement in 
the program. Public commitment was bolstered by publicity given to the 
program during the first few years through radio spots, talk shows, and 
newspaper coverage. 

The implementation strategy paid considerable attention to creat 
ing and strengthening the agencies needed to carry out the reform. NCDC 
was responsible for assuring the quality of syllabi and curricula and for 
providing in*servlce teacher training, while the BSU handled textbook pro 
curement, distribution, and funding. Headteachers and administrators par 
ticipated In procurement, needs assessment, and accounting for usage. 
Logistics management was dealt with In detail during the first year pilot 
^hase. Good communication between the BSU and the independent Project 
Authority, the political leadership above, and the school-level imple- 
mentors below facilitated implementation. 

Project objectives were largely accomplished. Students in the 
pilot district demonstrated significant improvement on examinations admin 
istered in 1983 and 1984, and school enrollments Increased 14Z. By 1984 
the BSU had developed considerable expertise, and BSU staff were included 
as part of the civil service system. By 1985 NCDC staff had developed 
locally-adapted versions of textbooks* When Bank funding ended in 1986, 
all primary school teachers had been trained and retrained; books were 
replenished with new subject areas; and the revolving fund has made pos- 
sible continued replenishment once every three years* Although on-going 
evaluation of In-servlce teacher training is needed, the program has suc- 
ceeded In building up management capacity within the BSU and NCDC to sus- 
tain the reform In future years* 
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In an effort to aee«l€rat« th« rural davalopmant In Llbarla, that 
country* a govarnmant askad for Bank aaalatanea to axpand tha Comnunlty 
Sehoola (CS) program that had baan davalopad with Unaaeo aaalatanea on a 
pilot baala* Tha program almad to broadan tha ranga of education aarvlcaa 
dallvarad by achoola and maka tha-i mora ralavant to rural Ufa. Tha CS pro- 
gram t aupportad by a pro j act appralaad In 1974, focuaad on primary achool 
davalopmant, Improvamant of adult literacy through tha uaa of primary achool 
taachara and facllltlas, and provlalon of training In practical activities 
for adulta* It Included a reorientation of teacher training, Increaaed sup* 
ervlalon and aupport, and provlalon of Instructional materlala. The project 
waa alao to support rural teacher training In order to Increaae female 
enrollmenta, and'^to atrangthan the admlnlatratlve aervlces of the Ministry 
of Education. An evaluation was to be carried out within three yeara. 

Initial support for the project at the ministry level waa consider- 
able, but political Instability (a change of government) and woraenlng eco- 
nomic condltlona overtook the program aa policy prlorltlaa. At the commu- 
nity level, the project benefited from support for physical implementation 
and the provlalon of land, even In the face of extreme poverty. However, no 
effort waa made to build commitment for the educational component aaiong com- 
munity mambera, taachara, or local admlnlatratora. Although benef Iclarlea 
valued Increaaed acceaa to education for children, demand for adult educa- 
tion remained uncertain. 

Furthermore, the country 'a Institutional baae remained narrow and 
too weak to Implement auch an ambltloua project. While preparation waa mod- 
erately advanced by appralaal, education program management waa poor. The 
project was eaatntlally a atandard package dealgned to be applied In every 
community, with no explicit recognition of Ita experimental nature. No pro- 
vlalon waa made for learnlng-by-dolng, monitoring did not take place, and 
local adaptation waa nonexlatent. The PIU efficiently carried out procure- 
ment and conatructlon reaponslbllltlea with relatively minor coat overruns, 
but failed to pay enough attention to the pedagogical aapecta of the change. 

Teacher training for both adult literacy and practical claaaea waa 
Ineffective and Inauf flclant. All training waa pre-aervlce. Further, no 
apeclflc maaaurea to Implement the project at the achool level were plannedi 
It waa aaaumad that taachara would adopt and apply the program upon comple- - 
tlon of the training courae. There la no evidence that training had any 
Impact, and the attempt to Increaae female enrollmenta In teacher training 
did not aucceed. Moreover, the network to aupervlae and aupport taachara 
waa not adequately developed, Ita Importance having been undereatlmated from 
the beginning. Adult literacy materlala were never dlatrlbuted, and the 
planned early evaluation waa never carried out. 

No adjuatmenta were made once It became clear that the quality 
Ifl^rovaaient component waa not working. The reaponae to initial failure waa 
to drop aoma of the project 'a objectlvea, rather than to Intenalfy efforta 
to aolve the problema. For example, rural couraea were dlacontlnued due to 
poor dealgOf lack of equipment , and an Inauf flclant number of trained ataff. 
The CS program waa effectively dlacontlnued in 1980* The only outcome at 
the achool level that peralata la Increased acceaa to education. In terma 
of educational change, the project failed to reach Ita objectlvea. 
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In 1965 th« gov«ri. jnt of Malawi aatabllahad an altarnatlva to tha 
formal aacondary adueatlon ayatam — tha Malawi Corraapondanea Collaga (MCC). 
It waa eraatad In raaponaa to damand for aacondary aehoollng that could not 
ba mat by tha formal ayatam, whara accaaa was llmltad to 9Z of primary achool 
graduataa. MCC uaaa radio and corraapondanea programa to taach Ita couraaa. 
In addition, atudanta can aaak halp from undarquallflad taachara In apaclal 
atttdy cantara and In ragular aacondary achoola at night. Studanta prapara 
for ragular Junior and aanlor aacondary achool axamlnatlona* Tha only 
antranca raqulramanta ara poaaasalon of a primary achool- laavlng cartlflcata 
and paymant of a faa for corraapondanea matarlala* 

Following up on a 1976 ravlaw of MCC actlvltlaa, tha Bank* a Third 
and Fifth Educatlr^n Cradlta to Malawi aupportad davaloplng MCC aa tha cantar 
of an altarnatlva ayatam of dlatanca adueatlon, aupportad by a gradually 
Incraaalng numbar of atudy cantara and night achoola In rural araaa. Tha 
cradlta covarad tha conatructlon of 29 parmanant cantara to raplaca makaahlft 
quartara} provlalon of matarlala and back-up radio programs} training for MCC 
taachara, managara, and haadquartara ataffi and aatabllahmant of an Evalua- 
tion Unit. Tha naw quartara wara to Includa two claaarooma, off lea and 
library apaca, and almpla aqulpmant. Including a radio, radlo-caaaatta 
racordar, and a aclanca damonatratlon kit. In addition, tha baat MCC atu- 
danta vara to ba of farad an opportunity to antar ragular aacondary achoola aa 
a parformanca Incantlva. 

Official commltmant to MCC waa high, alnca tha program rapraaantad 
an Inaxpanalva way for tha govarnmant to raapond to tha popular damand for 
Incraaaad accaaa to aacondary adueatlon. Baeauaa tha program had baan Inltl- 
atad Intarnally In 1965, tha Bank projaeta wara Ineorporatad Into an ongoing 
govarnmant-aupportad raform. Furthar, In light of tha program's hlatory ovar 
approxlmataly 13 yaara prior to Bank Involvamant, tha prospact for aueeaaaful 
Implamantatlon waa ralatlvaly eartaln. 

Tha projaeta draw haavlly on axpatrlata aaalatanea, baglnnlng with 
raeomnandatlona for program Improvamant, through Inatruetlonal program daalgn 
and afforta to Im^rova Intarnal afflelaney. Physical Implamantatlon waa ear- 
rlad out wall, and ayatam axpanalon waa l^Bplamantad gradually, but affae- 
tlvaly. Good eoamunleatlon and coordination batwaan MCC, tha Mlnlatry of 
Education and tha Malawi Broadeaatlng Corporation fostarad Implamantatlon. 

Tha program waa not highly raaourea-lntanslva, and ovar tlma tha 
coat par MCC eandldata daellnad. Thla mada It poaalbla to eontlnua to axpand 
tha ayatam with llmltad financial raaoureaa. Tha gradual axpanslon lad to 
prograaalvaly mora ambltloua Innovation ovar tlma and allowad for tha daval- 
opmant of compatant ataff and Incraaaad managamant capability. Staff train- 
ing, conductad both In-country and abroad, playad an Important rola In atrang- 
thanlng tha program. 

Ovarall paaa rataa for MCC candldataa on tha National Junior Cartl- 
flcata Examination hava varlad batwaan lOZ and 22Z ovar tha past faw yaara. 
Although thaaa rataa ara low comparad with ragular aacondary atudanta, thay 
ara aatlafactory In light of MCC* a much lowar admlaslons standarda. laauaa 
damand ^ng additional attantlon Includa tha naad for atrongar auparvlalon and 
aupport, and graatar faadback from Inatructora and cantar dlractora. 
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In 1970, following civil unr«8t, th« gov«rnffl«nt of Malaysia dteldad 
to axtand ongoing adueatlonal Innovations to Xhm undsr-dsvslopsd statss of 
Sabah and Sarawak. Ths policy antallad Inctagratlng thsss autonomous statss 
Into ths national sducatlonal systsm, Incrsaslng accsss to rslsvant sducatlon 
and skills for rural psopls, strsngthanlng sclsncs and practical subjsct 
tsachlng, Inprovlng tsachlng msthodsi and rstralnlng tsachsrs. Expansion of 
ths axlstlng sducatlonal radio and tslsvlslon (ERTV) program was to play an 
Important rols In achlsvlng thsss objsctlvss* 

Ths Bank's Third Education Pro J set supportsd ths Improvsmsnt and 
expansion of ERTV, among othsr componsnts. Appralssd In 1974, It was to 
covsr all primary and sscondary studsnts In Sabah (which had a tslsvlslon 
systsm) and Sarawak (which waa to havs ons by 1975) by 1978, and to bs com- 
plstsd by 1980. Ths projsct was to construct and squlp cwo broadcast studios 
and supply 900 radio rscslvsrs; supply TV studio squlpmsnt and 2,200 TV sstsi 
squlp 13 Education Rssourcs Csntsrs (ERCs) to support utilisation of ETV and 
ER In ths schools I and ptovlds transport for malntsnancs tschnlclans. 

Ths Initial slx-ysar Implsmantatlon psrlod was sxtsndsd by four 
ysars to accoomodats Initial dslays In civil works. Projsct Implsmsntatlon 
sncountsrsd problams from ths bsglnnlng dus to a lack of staff, a shortags of 
scrlptwrltsrs and sklllsd program staff, and ths constant brsakdown of squlp- 
mant. Implsmsntatlon In Sarawak bsnsfltsd from a largs tschnlcal tssm to 
ssrvlcs machlnsry In ths flsld and manags ths Infrastructursi tschnlcal sup- 
port In Sabah was virtually nonsxlstsnt. Dus to transportation problsms and 
to ths coat and difficulty of obtaining spars parts, malntsnancs was Inads- 
quats. Projsct managsmsnt's smphasls on hardwars slsmsnts dlsoouragsd sffsc- 
tlvs dsllvsry of ERTV softwars. 

Dssplts govsrnmant support for ths broad policy for socio-political 
Intsgratlon of Sabah and Sarawak, support for ths spsclf Ic ERTV componsnt was 
not damonstratcfi. No sf forts wars mads to build conmltmsnt among tsachsrs or 
to axplaln ths mathods of conducting dlstancs sducatlon classss. Staff wars 
marsly provldsd with programs and packagas of matarlals, thsn Isft on thslr 
own to Implsmsnt tham. Ths dsslgn did not suf f Iclsntly provlds for ths 
training of taachars, ERC staff and administrators; school-lsvsl support for 
taacharsi adaptation of claasroom axparlancai or ths handling of compllcatad 
coordination and schsdullng problsms. Fallura to provlda ERC staff with ths 
nscsssary training maant that thay actad mora as suppllsrs and administrators 
than as profssslonal rasourcs parsonnsl. Implsmsntatlon rsllsd on a top-down 
managamant stratagy, thua pracludlng faadback from tha school-laval to tha 
cantar. As a rasult, motivation was low. Only whara taachars or hsadmastsrs 
wars alraady motlvatad to Implsmant tha program, or %rtiara a spsclal staff 
parson was appolntad, was any succsss achlavad. 

Inatltutlonal Incorporation of thass programs has not baan satisfac- 
tory. It Is llkaly that If aqulpmant cannot ba malntalnad, tha program and 
it# goals will dlsappaar. Taachar training, motivation, low utilization and 
racurrant coats ramaln ssrlous problsms. Morsovsr, no svaluatlon of tha 
intact of ERTV on studsnt psrformanca has bMn dons or Is plannad. Much 
axpsrlmsntatlon and adaptation at tha school Isvsl will nssd to bs dons If 
tfas program la to succssd In ths futurs. 
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During th« •«rly 1970s* ths Msllsn govsrnmsnt was concarnad that 
tha poor quality of teaching and lack of a practical component In the 
lower secondary science and technology curriculum were hindering students 
In their purault of higher education an^ eaployment. The govsrnment thus 
decided to aeek Bank aupport. for a project to establish 11 science a^id 
technology centers, to be shared by four to alx nearby schools, covering 
approximately 13 percent of lower aacondary school atudents. The project 
alao provided foe the development of new curricula (with Increased empha- 
sis on acftece and technology), the training of center directors and 
teachera, and Increaaed recurrent budget allocatlona for science and tech- 
nology teaching. Although thla dealgn waa relatively straightforward. It 
repreaented an ambltloua departure from exlatlng practices In Mall. 

Government support for educational development In general waa 
atrona. but there waa no particular conmltment to the project's Integrated 
approach to science teaching. Thla limited national support for the pro- 
Ject»a education objectlvea was further dlmlnlahad by the high degree of 
expatriate Involvement In the dealgn and early -.plementatlon stages. The 
expatriate advlaora Involved the Mallana at the National Pedagogical 
Institute (NPI) only marginally In developing the Implementation strategy 
- and failed to conault with them during the reat of the process - despite 
the fact that HPI waa ataffed by relatively well-trained and competent 
profeaalonala. The HPI ataff never accepted the Integrated science teach- 
ing approach and subsequently rejected It. In addition, the advlsora* 
failure to consult with teachera and admlnlatratora In the planning stage? 
undermined aupport and cooultmant from thoae groupa. 

Implementation problems aroae from the atart and were never over- 
come. In the early yeara the project auffered from a shortage of govern- 
ment funda to meet operating coata. Although project preparation had been 
moderate, poor coordination between the Implementation of physical and 
educational elementa cauaed aerloua difficulties. Delays In deslg.i work 
end construction led to postponing the opeilng of the first two centers, 
by which time the training of teachera and center directors had long been 
completed and the technical assistant had left the country. 

Project management failed to give adequate consideration to 
laauea related to claaaroom-level uae of the plan and to practical admln- 
latratlve laauea such aa coordination and scheduling. Little attempt was 
made to coumunlcata project objectlvea to teaching staff or to solicit 
their Input during Implementation. Similarly, heads from feeBer schools 
were not Involved In project development, and center directors were never 
really coonlttad to the project* a educational objectives. Moreover, once 
the c#>nters opened, no center-baaed training or technical assistance was 
made available to teachera, dlrectora, or feeder school heads. 

Six centers became operational after completion, but by early 
1982 were not being utilised aa Intended. Thla w« due to limited use of 
the programs apeclflcally dealgned for those facilities, the insufficient 
number of teachera apeclally trained to use the sophisticated equipment, 
and the shortage of aervlce ataff to maintain the equipment. As the new 
equipment gradually fell into dlauae, Inatructlon returned to a theoreti- 
cal, non-practical base. 
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Th« •dueatloiul systtm that Moroeeo Inharltad at Indapandanea was 
not gmmrmA to producing a taehnleally sklllad lahor forea naeassary for 
aeealaratod aeonomie davalopmant, or to raduelng dlaerapanelaa batvaan rural 
and urban araaa« Cantral problana Ineludad an ovarly aeadamle curriculum, 
unquallflad taachara, and high drop-out and rapatltlon rataa. Tha 1973-76 
National Davalopoiant Plan bagan to addraaa thaaa problma by axpandlng pri- 
mary aducatlon In rural araaa, ancouraglng Incr^jaaad anrollmant of girls, and 
raorlantlng tha primary curriculum toward practical akllla training. 

In Una with thla plan, tha BankV Third Education Projact, ap- 
pralaad In March 1976, aupportad axparlmantatlon with a ravlaad curriculum In 
47 primary achoola (1.5X of all primary achoola) bafora natlonwlda applica- 
tion. In addition to curriculum da^alopmant and taatlng, tha projact In- 
eludad taachar training, conatructlng and aqulpplng apaclallsad facllltlaa 
for practical actlvltlaa. Introducing automatic promotion and ramadlal 
claaaaa, ralnforclng tha uaa of Arabic aa tha languaga of Instruction, aup- 
plylng houalng for rural taachara, providing achool lunchaa, and avaluatlon. 

Tha govammant damonatratad Ita cooBltmann to tha projact by a^lact- 
Ing achoola In daprlvad, rural araaat aatabllahlng a policy raqulrlng tha uaa 
of Arabic aa tha madlum of Inatructlon In primary achoola t conaistantly pro- 
viding funda for training and aqulpmant throughout tha projact, and allocat- 
ing Incraaaad funding for all primary achoola. Nonathalaaa, tha projact got 
off to a ahaky atartf official participation In praparatlon waa only 
modarata, and no apaclal affort waa mada during tha daalgn phaaa to build 
commltmant among coomunltlaa, admlnlatratora, or taachara. Conat ruction waa 
dalayad for thraa yaara dua to tha ramota location of many of tha achoola and 
tha lack of PIU auparvlaory ataff . Suparvlalon problama wara not raaolvad 
until 1980, whan tha PIU rallnqulahad ovaralght of tha civil worka to tha 
Raglonal Educational Dlractorataa. 

UNICEF and UNESCO provldad valuabla aaalatanca to tha Mlnlatry of 
Education In formulating a practical work curriculum and taatlng It for two 
yaara In 120 projact and non-projact achoola. Following tha taatlng, a group 
of apaclallsad taachar tralnara modlflad tha ayllabua. Tha National 
Padagoglcal Instltuta provldad Intanalva training couraaa for Inspactora, 
taachar tralnara, and aalactad haadmaatara to anabla tham to Introduca tha 
umm practical akllla curricula and Arabic languaga taxtbooka. Coomltmant 
among taachara graw during Implamantation, and thalr anthuslaam for tha 
raform waa high. Thay not only accaptad tha naw ayllabua, but adaptad It to 
thalr naada through tha craatlon of ad hoc conmlttaaa. 

Oaaplta prograaa In lo^lamantlng tha naw curriculum, Incraaalng 
anrollmanta, and MOE'a Improvad managamant capacity, aavaral problama ramaln. 
Rapatltlon rataa ramaln high, and aavaral projact alamanta (a.g., tha auto- 
matic promotion procadura, ramadlal taachlng plan, achool lunch and taachar 
houalng achamaa) wara not Implamantad. Concarna about high racurrant costs, 
tha aufflclancy of training, adaquacy of aupport and auparvlslon at tha 
achool laval, tha atrangth of national Inatltutlona, and tha abaanca of 6da- 
quata plana for projact monitoring ralaa aarloua quaatlona about tha raform' a 
auatalnablllty. Without aoma radaalgn to raduca oparatlng costs, prpspacta 
for natlonwlda rapllcatlon ara not good. 
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Until th« •«rly 1970«, provision of •dueatlon for rural populaMons 
in Mlearato* had b««n n«fl«ct«d. Th« fov«rnra«nt bagan to radrass this 
prpblaa nadar tba Sacond Education Projact, appraiaad In 197- . Tha projact 
aiaad at axpaaalon and l^piovamant through tha construction of daaarooms 
and organltatlonal ehanga at Jha primary laval, aa wall aa davalopmant of 
sacoadary achool curricula. Brtman 1976 and 1979, Ixnplamantatlon waa 
ha^arad by limltad praparatlon of civil works and dalayad aof twara 
davalopaant. Horaovar, tha political and aconomlc uphaaval following tha 
1976 aarthquaka advaraaly affactad govarnmant coaamltmant and furthar slowad 
tha paca of la^lanantatlon. 

Official coB«lt«ant Incraaaad dramatically, howavar, aftar tha 1979 
rawlutlon. Tha govarnmant placad high priority on tha projact, a Inca It 
waa in Una trith tha ravolutlon»a aupport for rural araaa. An official 
campaign to build coomunlty aupport producad graaa-roota participation, 
ganaratad couatarpart raaourcaa, and accalaratad Bank dlaburaamant . Tha 
govarnmant raducad buraaucratlc impadlmanta, gava tha PIU consldarabla 
autonomy, and provldad tha nacaaaary human and financial raaourcaa. Aftar 
1979, a atabla PIU ataff auccaadad In mobilizing participation and In 
coordinating affactlvaly with tha Bank and othar agandaa. 

Tha projact antallad a larga-acala axparlnant baaad on 18 
"aducatlon nuelal." Each conalatad of a cantral achool (of faring 6 primary 
gradaa), baaa achoola (of faring up to 6 gradas), and aavaral aaaodat^d 
aehoola (of faring 4 gradaa). Tha cantral achool waa to provlda tachnlcal 
and admialatratlva aupport and act aa a coomunlty laarnlng eantar for youths 
and adulta. Tha projact plannad to Introduca automatic promotion of pupils, 
doubla ahiftlng, and multl-grada taachlng in tha assodatad schools. It 
Ineludad training for adminlatratora and taachara in-sarvica programs and 
falloHshlpa. 

Tha Bank and tha Govarnmant collaboratad affactlvaly to adapt tha 
plan to changad drcumatancaa . Tha projact'a acala waa raducad aftar 1980 
and Ita paca waa apaadad up. But afforta to aava tlma — auch aa ahortanlng 
tha taachar training program — wara ultimataly countar-productlva. Cut- 
backa in aupport for taachar and adminlatrator training, raductlons in tha 
xama>mt of primary achoola, and Incraaaaa in tha numbar of lowar aacondary 
achoola watarad down tha raform conaldarably. Although managamant and 
padagoglcal aupport wara ultimataly dacantralliad, admlnlatratlva and 
aducatlonal problama paralat. Coomunlty aalf-halp afforts wa<.w rawardad 
with tachnlcal aaalatanca, building matarlala, and accaaalbla aducatlon. 
Taaehara, howavar, wara axpactad to voluntaar thalr participation in support 
of national raconatructlon. 

Daaplta tha ravolutlonary saal that tha naw govarnmant brought to 
tha projact, Inqplamantation waa only a partial auccasa. Mandating 
complianca, tha govarnmant auccaadad in bringing abou;: hardwara 
implamaatatlon, but had far laaa auccaaa in tarms of quality improvamants in 
taachlng. Too much attantlon waa paid to quanultatlva alamanta, auch aa 
school construction and incraaaad anrollmanta, and too llttla to taachar 
training, achool-baaad aupport, production and supply of Instructional 
■atarlals, and admlnlatratlva links batwaan tha cantar and tha raglons. 
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Education in Pakistan has suffarad from limitad opportunitiaa for 
basic aducation, low anrollmant and parformanca ratas, high drop-out 
ratast poor quality taaching, and undar-financing (aspacially at tha pri- 
mary laval). Raligious and cultural factors ragarding tha rola of woman 
in sociaty laad to disparitias batvaan mala and famala anrollmant ratios. 

In raaponsa to thasa problams, tha govarnmant, along with assis- 
tanca first from AID and latar from tha World Bank, initiatad maasuras to 
incraasa accass (particularly among girls), control costs, and improve the 
quality of primary aducation. In 1978 a fiva-yaar, large-scale experimen- 
tal project was initiated that Included organizational change, development 
of conmmnity support for primary education, teacher training and supervi- 
sion, provision of materials, and tha construction of classrooms. The 
project covered nearly 8Z of the nation's primary schools, teachers, and 
enrolled children, and focused on rural areas only. The approach was 
designed as a learning experience to identify the most effective interven- 
tion methods. There was considerable uncertainty as to which axperimental 
elements would be most effective, and it was expected that interventions 
would have different outcomes in different regions and localities. 

The program included: recruiting local residents with little 
formal education to serve as "assistant teachers"; providing preservice 
and recurrent training for teachers and assistant teachers, conducted by a 
core national staff through a cascade training program (training focused 
on parent /community relations and management of multi-grade classes); 
creating new posts of "supervisor" and "learning coordinator" below the 
district level, to provide pedagogical support to primary school teachers 
and to strengthen community relations. A key feature of the design was an 
evaluation component. Special units at the federal and provincial levels 
were established to manage the project. 

Implementation got off to a rocky start, with uneven central gov- 
ernment conmiltment, high staff turnover, slow acquisition of critical 
resourcea (e.g., learning materials and vehicles for supervisors), poorly 
planned and executed civil works, and an overly complex evaluation design. 
The project was salvaged only after an in-depth supervision mission con- 
ducted an intensive field survey and reconmended adaptations to the imple- 
mentation strategy. In particular, the evaluation approach was reoriented 
toward "action research", and more committed project management was put in 
place. Government connitment grew as a result of the Bank's willingness 
to analyze the implementation problems and redesign the strategy. 

The cascade training approach did not work well, leaving teachers 
insufficiently trained in necessary subject areas. Nonetheless, the 
creation of a stronger supervisory system helped improve the attendance 
and performance of teachers. Further, creation of learning coordinator 
and assistant teacher posts produced improved community support for 
primary education, which encouraged student attendance and performance. 
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Th« Bank's Third Education Projact, appralaad In lata 1976, aup- 
portad tha Paraguayan govarnmant'a 1969-1980 Education Davalopnant Plm to 
lo^rova aducatlon In rural araaa. Rural davalopmant In Paraguay was han- 
dlcappad by a nuabar of factors, Including an Insufflclant numbar of rural 
schools offaring a coo^lata primary aducatlon cycla, a lack of basic 
taaching matartals and aquipmant, Inadaquata taachar training, and insuf- 
flclant sufarvlsion. Slnca tha 1960s tha country had Inltlatad a numbar 
of aducatlon innovations # 

Tha projact astablishad a systam of nuclaar schools that vara to 
offar tha full primary-school cycla and function as wall-aqulppad rural 
commity cantars (RCLCs). Thay vara to ba surroundad by a numbar of 
aasociatad schools to sarva youngar chlldran irtio could not walk tha dis- 
tanca to tha cantral school. Tha schools wara to ba supportad by a 
school-basad suparvlslon systam that would ba carrlad out by RCLC dirac- 
tors» irtio wara glvan motorblkas for traval to dlsparsad aasociatad 
achools. Tha projact rallad on tha usa of mul:l-grada taaching for 
achools In smaM coomunltlas. It also Incluaad lo^lamantlng a ravlsad 
baalc curriculum (iriilch had baan davalopad In 19''3)l offaring nonformal 
aducatlon and training to out-of-school youths and adults | providing In- 
aarvlca training for 2,700 taachars, haadmastars, and suparvlsorsi print- 
ing taxtbooka and taachars' guldasi and strangthanlng MCE. 

Although official commltmant waa strong during tha first faw 
yaara. In 1980 tha govammant modlflad tha nuclaarlsatlon concapt from a 
two-tlar systam (RCLC and aasociatad schocls) to a thraa-tlar systam that 
Includad RCLCa, sub-cant ral** schools (which provldad four yaara of prl- 
oiary aducatlon), and aasociatad schools (^Ich of farad two yaara of pri- 
mary aducatlon). Tha addition of a third tlar, which raducad tha naad for 
multlgrada taaching, advarsaly affactad succaasful projact Implamantatlon. 
Without claarly damonatratad Implamantatlon succass, govarnmant conmltmant 
could not ba sustalnad. In addition, commltmant was furthar dllutad by a 
numbar of othar raforma that compatad with tha projact for official 
attantlon. 

Projact managamant provad to ba waak. Tha PIU that had baan sat 
up during an aarllar Bank projact did not provlda tha affactlva managamant 
that had baan antlclpatad. Suparvlslon of conatructlon was Insufflclant 
and physical Implamantatlon and curriculum davalopmant wara dalayad ona 
yaar and thraa yaara, raspactlvaly. Nonathalass, tha projact did succaad 
in conatructlng schools, Incraaslng anrollmants and promotion ratas, and 
dacraaalng dropout an^ rapatltlon ratas. Taachar training was Implamantad 
affactivaly, but a short aga of primary achool taachars parslsts dua to tha 
rapid axpanalon of baaic aducatlon. Suparvlslon was Incraasad, but haad- 
mastars wara ovaraxtandad batwaan thalr raaponalbllltlas for running tha 
cantral schools and for suparvlslng taachara In aasociatad schools. 

Although tha projact achlavad aoma succass undar tha favorabla 
eondltlona of a Bank pilot projact, thla auccasa waa not sustalnad onca 
Bank aupport am'iad. Im^rovad auparvlalon could not ba sustalnad, for 
axampla, onca funding for motorblka fual and rapaira andad* Moraovar, pay 
Ineraaaaa that had baan promlaad to taachara navar matarlallsad. 
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The Senegalese goveri»ent*e recognition of the need for a more 
•elentlflcally and technically trained labor force spurred efforts to 
revise the secondary school eurrlculuoi In the early 1970s. Quallt;* ^rob- 
1ms vers scute due to the short supply of specialised science facilities 
end teachers • Bank support was requested to strengthen science teaching 
and to add a new subject called "Introduction to technology" for lower sec- 
ondary students. These reforms were expected to Improve preparation of 
graduates for further studies and the labor market In light of economic 
modernisation* 

The strategy revolved around establishing 11 Science and Technol- 
ogy Centers (STCs), each. to draw students from three or four existing lower 
secondary schools* It also Included Implementing new curricula In thes^ 
centers t and providing training for center directors and teachers » as well 
as for heads of the feeder schools* 

During the first five years t Implementation was slowed by limited 
preparatlont tardy hardware selection, procurement difficulties, cost over- 
runs, and Insufficient attention to the non-construction aspects of project 
design* Ceuters tended to be over-designed, and some of the equipment was 
too sophisticated and Inappropriate for effective use* Modest government 
commitment and a weak Institutional base Increased the difficulty of Imple- 
menting the educational aspects of the Innovation* 

Only after the creation of the National Coordinating Committee 
(MCC) and the arrival of a UNESCO technical assistant did the project take 
off* mc staff established close ties with the centers and local Imple- 
mentors* The decision to delay training and technical assistance until 
physical Implementation was coo^leted proved to be wise. 

Intensive training was a critical element In project design. 
Teachers received Initial training as well as annual refresher courses, and 
were gradually over a three-year period Introduced to the new equipment. 
Regular support and on-the-job training were provided by the NCC through 
visits to the centers* Center directors also received training, including 
a alx-week study tour of Belgium, where the STC concept had been success- 
fully Implemented* Directors* training underlined the Importance of sched- 
uling, problems of rotation and movement of students, and Inventory manage- 
ment* NCC assistance to heads of feeder schools also emphasized coordina- 
tion and scheduling* 

Adaptation of cae curriculum and teacher training took place m 
the light of classroom experience. High Investment costs, exacerbated by 
implementation delays, led to reducing the nuaiber of STCs from 11 to 8* 
Creation of a Halntenance Center to produce and maintain low-cost equipment 
reflected a positive reaction to the recurrent cost problem. Commitment 
grew with the project's success* Staff responded well to being part of a 
positive and visible undertaking, and developed a strong ''esprit de corps.*' 
Official commitment has been demonstrated In the stability of public budget 
support (despite financial crises), the introduction of science and tech- 
nology In the country's examination system, and a proposal to provide the 
NCC with a formal legal foundation* 
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Conearn about tha akllla and attltudaa of aaeondary aehool graduataa 
In Thailand lad In tha lata 1960a to axparlmantatlon with ""dlvaralflad" aae* 
ondary aehool curricula, aupportad Initially by CIDA. Tha third Bank aduca* 
tlon loan aupportad Implanantlng auch a curriculum In 32 rural ganaral sac* 
ondary achoola« Thraa aubaaquant projacta hava aupportad furthar axpanslon 
and Inprovamant of tha dlvaralflcatlon. In addition to acadamlc aubjacts, 
tha projact achoola offar pra-vocatlonal couraaa In agrlcultura, homa 
sclanca, commarca and farm machanlca* Projacta rallad on aupport for tha 
National Curriculum Davalopmnt Cantar (NCDC), pra-aarvlca and In-sarvlca 
training for taachara and admlnlatratora, and contlnuoua axparlmantatlon and 
study to datarmlna which practical aubjacta to offar. 

Govarnmant and graaaroota aupport for dlvaralflcatlon wara craatad 
and hava baan auatalnad by tha ballaf that practical training for aaeondary 
studanta would lead to a mora productive workforce. Over time, however, the 
Initial emphaala on aklll training haa given way to emphaala on attitude 
change and preparation for technician and engineering training. Commitment 
to the reform haa exlated alnce the late 1960a, prior to Bank Involvement, 
and Included the underatandlng that aucceaaful implementation of a reform of 
thla nature would require conalatent connitmant over a long period of time. 
Thla incremental approach to change, or controlled expanalon of the reform, 
was the key element in the implementation atrategy. 

During the early atagea, project coordination waa ioipaded by the 
PlU'a lack of authority and unclear Juriadiction. Initial implementation waa 
delayed for three years due to financing and construction problaott. However t 
with IDA aaalatance, the PIU waa reatructured and a central procurement unit 
waa created within HOE. Foreign apecialiata worked well with NCDC ataff to 
carry out curriculum development and in*aervice teacher training. Local 
experta effectively aaaiated in the teating, development and production of 
Inatructlonal materlala. Although direct contact between central managers 
and local implementora waa infrequent, the ayatem provided for input and 
feedback from the local level through the teating of materlala, amall-acale 
surveys, and a major evaluation. Overall, consistent central government 
prlorltlea, reaulting from mandated change, were effectively implemented by a 
competent admlnlatrative ayatem. Tet over time, aignif leant changes in 
design and implementation atrategy were able to be incorporated. 

In-aervice training, baaed on tha ''echo*' system, vaa at the core of 
ef forta to implement the new curriculum. In the later ye/ira training was 
carried out largely by regional training centera, and teschers were trained 
in different groupa according to their experience and tasching requirements. 
Prlncipala, admlniatratora, /md heada of practical arte departmenta were also 
trained. In addition, an adtriaory committee waa established tc supervise and 
direct the adaptation of curriculum and ayllabua to local needa. 

After nearly 20 yeara, the projecta have provided 50Z of all second- 
ary schools with equipment and ataff training to implement the diversified 
curriculum. Although the later projecta built upon experience gained during 
the early yeara, uncertainty peraiata due to ef forta to reapond to local 
needa and condltiona. Coat*ef fectiveneaa atudiea are beinf conducted and 
effort a are continually being made to deviae more efficient -vaya to achieve 
project objectlvea. 
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As part of Its policy to erssts a mors rslavant and sfflclent sduca- 
tloasl systsa, ths govsrnoMnt of Tunisia wnbarkad In tha aarly 1970s on a 
•arlM of axpsriasnts to Intsgrats practical skills Into ths primary 
currlculuB. Ths Bank's Third Education Projsct (appraised In 1975) provided 
ssslstanes for ths ongoing ITM program (Initiation aux Travaux Manuals- ), 
which Indudsd agricultural, Industrial, and Industrial/ agricultural 
curricula. Ths projsct was to sxtsni ITM to all primary schools, expand and 
l^^rovs tsachsr training collsgss to hslp tsachsrs implsmsnt ths ITM concept, 
•nd sstabllsh post-primary institutions as prsvocational training ccntsrs. 

Ths rsform was a radical dsparturs from ths prsvious system that 
fsvorsd urban ovsr rural schools and railed on an academically-oriented cur- 
riculum. It was complsx in naturs, rsqulring curriculum change, teacher 
training, workshop and school construction, and comnunlty organization. It 
wss also rssourcs intsnslvs and largs in seals, with plannsd expansion into 
rural arsas nationwlds. However, since the project could draw on the earlier 
ITM experience for grades 5 and 6, the level of uncertainty was moderate. 

Ths government was conmltted to the project and provided the neces- 
sary funding and institutional support. Although ths reform was initially 
concslvsd as a top-doun dissemination strategy, the project evolved into -- 
and bensfltsd iomenssly from — a grassroots sffort during implementation, 
which included the coommlty-wide sals of agricultural and textile products 
mads by ths studsnts. Commitmsnt of parsnts and ths community at largs grew 
further as ths program dsmonstratsd succsss} ovsr tims thsir support became a 
ksy element in explaining the program's ongoing strsngth. 

Ths dedication and continuity of PIU personnel, located within the 
Ministry of Education, were al^o critical to project implementation. MOE's 
newly-created Directorate of Primary Education was aided in its promotion of 
local school devslopment by headmastsrs and tsachsrs who want to great 
Isngths to make specs to accomodats additional classes. Regional education 
administrators and inspsctors were actively involved in the implementation 
process. The Ministry of Agrlculturs also contributed to the 'design and con- 
tent of ths practical actlvitlss program in their sector, and provided advice 
on implementation at the regional and school levels. 

In-ssrvics tsachsr training was also emphasized, and was supported 
by a range of other training activities for regional administrators and high- 
level government officials. Tsachsrs rscsivsd trslnlng at two new teacher 
training colleges (TTCs), as wsll ss st s spsdal center for the training of 
ITM teachers. TTC progrsms wsrs rsvissd to Include some practical ITM train- 
ing for all studsnts, so that all graduatss ars now expected to be able to 
tsach ITM actlvitlss. Sufflcisnt funding existed for the TTCs to provide In- 
ssrvlcs training ysar-round, and special courses were held for Inspectors and 
teacher trainers, with support from UNICEF. 

Conmunicatlon bstwssn MOE and MOA, as well as among schools, commu- 
nities and smploysrs, wss sffsctivs. To sccomodate changes during implemen- 
tation — in particular, replacement of the post-primary nonformal component 
with extension o£ the school-lsvsl ITM spproach for grades 7 and 8 -- exten- 
sive discussion bstwssn ths gcvsrnmsnt and ths Bsnk took plscs. Bsnk agrss- 
Bsnt to ths ehangss propossd by ths government fostered smooth sdaptatlon. 
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TAR £aced seriously low levels of literacy end skills development of 
Its population when it began to emerge as k modern nation. The government's 
desire to address these problems among the country's youth and adults led to 
a series of Bank education projects begun in the early 19708 • The First Pro- 
ject, appraised in 1973, focused on formal education and included a small 
experimental nonformal training component* The Second Project continued and 
intensified support for nonformal education. Known as the Basic Training 
Scheme (BTS), this project formed the foundation for two subsequent projects 
(the Fifth and Sixth), the last to be completed in 1990. BTS was to rely on 
District Training Centers (DTCs) to disseminate basic vocational skills and 
literacy training, and on a Basic Training Facility (BTF) to support village- 
level training initiatives. 

The First Project was identified and initiated by Bank staff, offi- 
cial support was uncertain, and implementation did not take place during the 
early years. However, once experts fleshed out the scheme and prepared a 
detailed change plan chat emphasized flexibility, responsiveness to local 
needs, and mobilization of villages, implementation began and commitment 
grew. The initial implementation problems were overcome by Bank staff per- 
sistence in the early years, combined with government support thereafter. 
The development of basic education was viewed as a long-term objective that 
required a high level of continuity and support ovpr many years. 

The government provided staff and created several effective institu- 
tions to support the program. Over time staff developed skills in manage- 
ment, curriculum design, and project implementation* Emphasis was placed not 
only on skills training, but also on the institutional development to make 
the training work. Operational responsibility for the design and implementa- 
tion of training programs was delegated to the DTCs. In addition, community 
councils were created to advise DTCs on relevant training, and district coun- 
cils were set up to give the centers advice on program development and to 
monitor training activities. A national board was established to set broad 
policy and to approve DTC proposals for funding of training activities from 
the BTF. 

Built-in flexibility and responsiveness to the expressed priorities 
of local beneficiaries, the "bottom-up" approach, was key to th^, project's 
success. At the local level this meant providing room to red'^sign curriculum 
to fit a particular village, for instance. It also mesne reducing the dura- 
tion of the basic skills courses to accommodate a larger number of enrollces 
and expanding courses offered to women in response to local feedback. At the 
national level, adaptation led to altering the terms and conditions of the 
Basic Training Fund in order to enlist local support. Although policy deci- 
sions were made by high-level management t they mre influenced by reports of 
success or failure channeled up from below. The scale of each DTC was kept 
moderate, with gradual increases based on lessons learned from experience at 
each stage of implementation. 

Now that commitment has been mobilized, institutions have been 
built, and the project has been operating and expanding for several yaars, 
the next phase will focus on e\'aluation, further expansion, and institution- 
allsation. Future objectives include less reliance on expatriate staff and 
provision of more systematic training for Yememi teachers. 
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